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“NE ws OF THE WEEK. 


sical 
A FRIGHTFUL accident occurred on the Great Northern Rail- 

way on Friday week, near the Abbot's Ripton signal station, 
six miles north of Huntingdon. <A coal train of 33 waggons was being 
shunted, when, just after 6 p.m., the up Scotch express ran into 
it, and bounded off the line, the carriages overturned forming a 
block across it. Many passengers were seriously hurt, and those 
who had escaped were endeavouring to extricate them, when, 
about 6.50, the down Leeds express dashed at full speed among 
the survivors and the wreck, literally riding over several of the 
carriages, and crushing their occupants, and one or two of 
those lending assistance. ‘Twelve persons were killed, in- 
cluding two daughters of Mr. Richard Burdon Sanderson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; a son of Mr. Dion Boucicault, the actor ; and three 
members of a family named Fosbery, a mother and two daughters 
Twenty persons were wounded, some of them most dangerously, 
including Mr. Richard Burdon Sanderson himself, who was, so to 
speak, broken to pieces, but whe is not dead; and one was 
rendered temporarily insane. The Company are accused of 
having acted with great inhumanity, having refused to con- 
vey friends of the deceased persons and medical men_ to 
the scene of the accident; but the Secretary has shown that 
he had no option, as the line was reported to him blocked. 
He might have been more civil, but he could not risk trains. 
It is worthy of notice that the line is worked on “the abso- 
Jute block-system,” which in this instance failed, apparently 
through the inability of a signalman to see through a snowstorm. 
The accident, owing partly to the absence of other topics, but 
chiefly to some pathetic incidents of the catastrophe, and the ex- 
traordinary number of chances which accumulated ruin on the 
sufferers, has created unusual excitement. 








Mr. Bright delivered his annual address to his constituents at 
Birmingham on Saturday evening. We have analysed and com- 
mented on it elsewhere, but may remark here that it was de- 
voted to two subjects alone,—the services which the Liberal 
party had rendered to working-men, and the reform which 
Liberals should next pursue. On the first topic, he replied to 
Lord Derby, who had argued that Liberals never gave working- 
men anything, by showing that Liberals had removed taxes on 
1,200 articles, had abolished the monopolies of corn, sugar, ships, 
and newspapers, and had in the boroughs given the working-men 
votes. With regard to the second, he proposed to do for the counties 
what had been done for the cities, to equalise the suffrage, to 


So they had, also, if they had only lent £4,000,000 to the Khedive 
| for twenty years. ‘The affair must, however, be considered on its 
| political side, and the point for Lord Derby would be to prove 
| that he had, by “legitimate means,” and ‘ without any encroach- 
ment upon the rights of any other country,” obtained additional 
security for our safe and uninterrupted communication with India. 
The question thus put is scarcely fair to Lord Derby, is indeed 
rather like posing a clergyman with a text, which he cannot by 
. | professional etiquette reply to as toan argument. Lord Derby may 
be unable to prove his case without statements which every one 
knows to be true, but which cannot be formally made. ‘The 
Government, for example, may have decided that it will not pre- 
vent by foree, though it will not hasten, a break-up of the 
‘Turkish Empire, and that if such an event should occur, it will 
occupy Egypt as an indispensable guarantee ; and that might be 
sound policy, but it could not be formally stated until the time 
had arrived. Foreign affairs must be left to Governments, under 
the menace of dismissal if they blunder, and in this instance the 
instinct of the English people is that the Government has not 
blundered. 


Nothing whatever has transpired in France as to the chances of 
each party in the Senatorial clections of Sunday, the 50th inst., 
but those who declared that they would be mostly Conservative 
are now obviously hedging. ‘They say all the Mayors chosen as 
delegates professed themselves devoted to the Administration, but 
that may not prevent their voting against it. A great struggle 
has occurred in the Department of the Seine, where the Irrecon- 
cilables want a list of their own, and will not listen to M. Gam- 
betta, who advocates a “list of conciliation,” but its evil effects 
will be warded off by tact. There will either be no list chosen, 
every delegate voting as he chooses, or there will be none made 
known until it is too late to influence the provinces. It is believed 
that, the number of clectors being small, complete lists of the 
Senators may appear in London on Tuesday morning. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Standard telegraphed to London 
on Tuesday the text of two Reports addressed by the German 
Chancellor to the Emperor. One was sent in to his Majesty on 
December 5, 1872, and one on April 14, 1875. Both are dated 
Varzin, Prince Bismarck’s country seat, and both are now published 
to induce the National Liberal Deputies to vote the new clauses in 
the Penal Code, making disobedience by diplomatists to Foreign- 
Office instructions a penal offence. In the first Report, Prince Bis- 
marek represents that a report by Count Arnim is in ‘intentional 
contradiction to the facts,” reminds his Majesty that he himself had 
felt serious misgivingsas to the Count’s fitness for the Embassy—he 
allowing his personal impressions to influence his political judgment,” 
—and begs him not ioallow Count Arnim’s statements to influence 
his mind. In the second Report, the Prince informs the Emperor 
that Count Arnim has concealed from his Majesty the ‘“ decisive 
telegrams ” forwarded by the Chancellor at the beginning of some 
negotiations then pending ; reminds him that only in full assur- 
ance of his Majesty’s support had the Chanecllor consented to 
the nomination ; accuses Count Arnim of colouring his narratives 
for his own ends ; declares that discipline is as indispensable in the 
diplomatie service as in the military, tells the Emperor that when 
Count Arnim was suggested for the English Embassy, a strong 
protest was received from London, because ‘no one would believe 





redistribute seats, and to enfranchise the land from the 14,000 per- 
sons who now own the bulk of it by abolishing primogeniture, 
reviving the liberty of bequest, and making transfer easy. Mr. 
Bright's opinion, in fact, is that Radical county reform should | 
take precedence of the ecclesiastical question as the next cheval | 
de bataille of the Liberal party. We need not say we heartily 
agree, but we question if the country does. 


Mr. Forster, on Monday, addressed the members of the Brad- 
ford Chamber of Commerce upon the subject of the Suez Canal. 
Ie observed that Lord Derby had made, or rather proposed to 
make, the Queen a partner with M. de Lesseps and Co., and if 
the affair were purely commercial, he thought they had erred. 





a word he said ;” and finally begs the Emperor to instruct him * to 
give in his official complaints in the official way.” 

We have discussed this remarkable correspondence elsewhere, 
but may here remark that a son of Count Arnim’s complains 


|that the allusion to England should have been made with- 


out explanation as to the quarter from which the expres- 
sion of dislike proceeded. No explanation was necessary, 
of course, to the Emperor, who must have known the facts 
but it ought to have been added when the reports were sent to 
press. It is now doubtful whether the remonstrance proceeded 
from the English Court—which is most improbable, Lord Gran- 
ville not being accustomed to such strong criticisms of foreign 
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statesmen—or from the German Embassy. The accusation as it 
not specified of being liable to be distrusted by other persons not 
named. ‘The reference may have been necessary in a confidential 
document addressed to a personage who knew all names, but its 
publication without a note is unjustifiable, and a most dangerous 
blow to the frankness of the German Diplomatists, who now never 
know what confidential and necessary criticism may be divulged. 


Secretary Fish has transmitted to Congress his dispatches to | 


the American Minister at Madrid, which have recently been, by 


order, circulated to the Powers. In these documents the American | 


Government reiterates its complaints against the Spanish Govern- 
ment for the way it carries on war in Cuba, for its outrages on 
American subjects, and for its neglect to fulfil its promise of 
bringing General Burriel, who was responsible for the ‘ Virginius’ 
affair, to trial. Mr. Fish denounces the condition of ‘chronic 
insurrection” maintained in Cuba, the continuance of slavery, 
and the injury inflicted on commerce, and says that such a state 
of affairs cannot continue, as ‘‘it may become the duty of other 
Governments to intervene.” This despatch is dated February, 
1874, but it was read to Lord Derby on November 2, 1875, and 
embodies the present case of General Grantagainst Madrid. We 
have elsewhere given reasons for believing General Grant to be both 


honest and serious in this matter, though of course his action may | 


be materially influenced by American opinion. It is certain that 


neither he nor the American people desire the annexation of Cuba. 





The contest for the American Presidency has commenced, the 
Republicans of Maine having nominated Mr. J. G. Blaine for 
President, while the Democrats are everywhere preaching up 
Governor Tilden, of New York. These, with General Grant, are 
the most probable candidates, though none of them are finally 
chosen until the Conventions meet in Autumn. It is quite 
possible these bodies may dismiss them all, preferring to run 
‘¢dark horses” who are less hated than Mr. Blaine is by 
Southerners, or than Mr. Tilden is by the Inflationist party. 
Still, these are the most probable names. 





The Pera correspondent of the Times is positively assured that 
the Sultan insisted on receiving the full dividend in cash for his 
Turkish bonds, valued at £8,000,000, The money was therefore 
paid him in cash in full, without coupons. The statement may be 
true, for the Sultan would not reflect on the effect of such an order, 
but it does not look true. While there is a piastre in the Turkish 
Treasury, the Sultan’s cheques will be cashed, and there is no 
reason for his enforcing so cynical a claim. It is his will to re- 
quire £200,000 extra, and that within his dominions is sufficient. 
If he required heads instead of pounds, he would have them, 
though he might be deposed afterwards, 


A seat for Manchester has been vacated by the death of Mr. 
Callender, and the consequent contest will be one of great interest 
to the wholecountry. Manchester ought to return a Liberal, as Mr. 
Callender was only a third Member, but Manchester is the most 
Conservative of Liberal boroughs, and the Liberals will fight with 
a second-rate candidate, Mr. Jacob Bright, the representative of 
women’s suffrage and every imaginable “ism.” He deserves well 
of Manchester, but there must be thousands of Liberals who 
will vote for him with reluctance. The Tories have not yet 
named their candidate, but it is understood that Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, whom they ought to return, will be again postponed to 
some local magnate. That poor Sir Hardinge! Could not the 
Government send him to Wales, and let him pledge himself to the 
Burials Bill? 


The usual spring campaign against the Carlists has commenced |} 


already, and the plan reported to the Times is a simultaneous 
attack on the enemy in Guipuzcoa, Navarre, and Biscay. The 
three attacking corps are cominanded by Generals Moriones, 
Martinez Campos, and Loma. According to the latest accounts, 
General Moriones’s attack has failed, and no intelligible news has 
been received from Biscay or Navarre. It is said that the Alfon- 
sists, who have just returned a Parliament full of their own party, 
now dispose of 200,000 soldiers ; but the Carlists still fight well, 
their positions are strongly entrenched, and they are much better 
informed of movements against them than they ought to be. As 
yet, there is no more prospect of a termination of the war than 
there was five years ago. 


Sir Charles Dilke on Monday addressed his clectors in an in- 
teresting, but very discursive and rather wild speech, of which we 
find it simply impossible to give any general idea, He talked 


| upon everything, from the suffrage, upon which he was very 
stands is most unfair to the Count, who is accused by persons | Radical, wanting more lodgers enfranchised as well as householders 
| to the defence of Turkey, upon which he was utterly te 


servative, talking of General Ignatieff's “murder” of Turkey, 
Granting General Ignatieff’s agency, an execution is not a 
murder, He thought the Conservatives would keep power 
for two Parliaments on condition that they were Liberals 
and thought Lord Hartington a capital leader because the duty 
of a Liberal leader was to follow his party, and Lord Hartington 
performed that duty steadily. If so, we may remark, if Lord 
Hartington really follows, say, only Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bright, and 
Sir Charles Dilke, on the single question of the suffrage, he must 
, be in very small pieces by this time. Altogether, Sir Charles 
-made a speech full of evidence of his mental courage, wide 
| information, and keen interest in the people, and full also of 
_ evidence of the want somewhere which renders all his capacities 
| so little useful. All his trains of thought run on needed lines, 
| and go quick, and can carry many people, but they never corre- 
| spond, and one gets nowhere. 


The meetings held in Brighton, Lambeth, and many other 
| places, to protest against the second Fugitive Slave Circular, no 
| less than the first, sufficiently show that the position of the 
| Government in relation to this matter will be a very uncomfort- 
able one. The only defence made is the tu quoque defence— 
namely, that under Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1871, instrue- 
tions were issued which were very nearly equivalent to those con- 
| tained in the second Circular. The instructions were as follows :— 
| Ifer Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs [then Lord Granville] 
| has decided that slaves coming on board British ships-of-war within 
| the territorial jurisdiction of the country from which they escape 
| (that is to say, within three miles of the shore), must be returned 
| to their owners. But when it appears that slaves coming on 

board her Majesty's ships have been secretly imported in violation 

of treaties, commanders of her Majesty's ships should communi- 
| cate the facts to the Consul, with a view to proper inquiry being 
| made, rather than carry off the slaves on their own responsibility.” 
| We quite admit that the second Fugitive Slave Circular of 
; the present Government has in some respects even an advan- 
tage over that order,—in this, namely, that, even in the case of 
| Ships in territorial waters, it expressly forbids any recognition of 
| the status of slavery, and any formal surrender of slaves to their 
owners, Only directing that they should not be allowed to stay 
on board. But it is no defence for a bad rule, issued after a hot 
| public discussion, to say that it is not worse, or even a little 
| better, than another bad rule issued without any public discussion ; 
'and the Liberals will do well, as we suggested last week, to try 
| Lord Granville’s order by the standard we should apply to political 
| refugees asking for asylum on board our ships, and not by any 
| other tradition whatever. 


A very interesting letter in Friday’s Times shows the vast 
importance of leaving to our commanders a full personal 
discretion, instead of fettering them by a bad rule in this 
| difficult matter. ‘‘A Captain who has served ten years on the 
East Coast of Africa” warmly argues for that discretion, and 
| declares that in two cases in which very ill-used slaves braved 





great perils to get on board his ship, rather than give the slaves 
up he would have “resigned his commission ;” but he says, 
‘there are times when we should grant an asylum to escaped 
slaves, and there are times when it would be injudicious and ridi- 
culous to do so, If an officer is fit to command one of her 
| Majesty's ships, he is fit to discriminate as to when he should 
}and when he should not do so; the Circular, therefore, was 
a mistake, and draws a hard-and-fast line where none can or 
should be drawn.” Precisely so. So long as no great policy is 
| pursued in conjunction with other naval States on the subject of 
| slavery, the discretion should be left to our commanders to pro- 
tect fugitives who seem to deserve special protection, without 
hampering themselves by assuring an asylum in an English ship- 
of-war to every slave who may be discontented with his lot. 
What we maintain is, that a British commander has a perfect 
right to refuse to give up any refugee, from a law England dis- 
approves, on board his ship, though he must take the conse- 
quences,, of course, if he is ordered away as a result. And 
sometimes, at least, he should exercise that right, even though 
the consequences referred to should ensue. 


The correspondence on the Burials Bill has been as active this 
week as if it were announced that the Government intend to 
| make it one of their leading measures. A Scotch Presbyterian 
describes in Monday’s Times a funcral in a Presbyterian chureh- 
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—__., Edinburgh, when a Dean of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland was allowed to meet the funeral procession at the gate, 
and go before it to the grave and there read the Church service ; 
and he asks, very pertinently, whether it is fair, or manly, or 
generous, for English Episcopalians to exclude Presbyterians— 
who in Scotland accord such privileges to our Episcopal Church 
—from the churchyards of the Establishment in England. Mr. 
Richard (M.P. for Merthyr-Tydvil) states in Tuesday’s Times, as 
the result of a most careful investigation, that in nine Welsh 
counties only 522 Nonconformist chapels have graveyards of their 
own, while 1,136 have none. Hence, in more than two out of 
every three cases, the Welsh Nonconformists must either be allowed 
to bury their dead with their own rites in the national churchyards, 
or be prohibited from carrying the forms of worship dearest to 
them to the last resting-places of their friends. It seems to us a 
wonderful and marvellously inopportune obstinacy in the Clergy, 
which makes them take up this irritating, and indeed quite untenable, 
position in the graveyard, by way of preparation for a battle which 
must be fought soon, and ought to be fought on quite other 
principles, for the Churches of the land, and for their connection 
with the State. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking on Monday at Carlisle, described 
the Liberal party as Macaulay had described one of the armies 
in his ‘* Roman Lays,” ‘‘ In the battle those behind cried ‘ Forwards!’ 
and those before cried ‘ Back!’” Lord Hartington was a leader 
who cried ‘Back!’ He called back Mr. Miall from assailing the 
Establishment, Mr. Trevelyan from enfranchising the coun- 
ties, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, as if he had been a rash and beard- 
less youth, from leading the left wing of the army against the 
publicans. Lord Hartington wasa straightforward man, and meant 
what he said, and the only fault Sir Wilfrid had to find with him 
was that he meant so very little. Sir William Harcourt had said 
that the manufacturers of programmes were the nuisances of the 
party and the charlatans of politics. But what were Mr. Wilber- 
force, and Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright? Sir Wilfrid 
would far rather be the nuisance of the party than its 
Solicitor-General. The leader of the Temperance party eclipsed 
himself, however, when, speaking on the subject of the 
Establishment, he asserted that there is less to be said for the 
Church Establishment in England than there was for the Church 
Establishment in Ireland. If he thinks so seriously, surely he 
must also contend that there is less to be said for schools where 
there is a population to use them, than for schools where there is 
no population to use them; less to be said for devoting public 
money to providing gas in a populous town, than for devoting 
public money to the same purpose in a desert. The apostle of 
temperance in drink should be temperate even in paradox. 
But this was not temperate. 


At Bath on Thursday, Sir Wilfrid attended an Alliance meeting, 
and quoted there a very beautiful verse which had been sent to 
him, @ propos of the recent assertion of the Times that every man in 
Lancashire gets drunk as often as he can, The rhyme ran thus, 
according to the Zimes report :— 

*T’m a Lancashire man, 
And get drunk when I can, 
Sir Wilfrid may scold, but I will ; 
Patriotic’s my thirst, 
For this liquour accursed 
Has purchased the Suez Canal.” 


Surely Lancashire men don’t rhyme the worse for their deep 


reason was given or not, and it decided this in the negative. In 
short, the effect produced by Lord Cairns’ brief and pithy decision 
was that of a cobweb disappearing before a good sound broom. 
Before you could rub your eyes, the clerical gossamer had 
vanished. 


The question as to the legality of the restrictions imposed in 
Hertford College on the candidates for some of the recent fellow- 
ships, is to come before the Queen's Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, in the form of an application for a mandamus 
from a member of the body of Congregational Baptists to be 
allowed to compete for one of those fellowships. Mr. Herschell, 
Q.C., made the application on Wednesday, but the Court im- 
mediately raised the question, which we pointed out as of the first im- 
portance for the discussion, whether the fellowships thus offered 
for competition to Churchmen, but not to Dissenters, were founded 
out of the old endowments of Magdalen Hall, or out of the en- 
dowments given to Hertford College before the passing of the 
Act which transformed Magdalen Hall into Hertford College, or 
whether they were founded out of more recent endowments 
conferred on Ilertford College for this very purpose. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn intimated that the Congregational Baptist might have 
good grounds for his application, even if it should turn out that 
the fellowships to be competed for were founded out of com- 
pletely new endowments,—as we suppose it will,—but “ that 
would raise a very different question.” The secondary ques- 
tion, whether such restrictions on fellowships are or are not 
illegal, even when founded out of special endowments impressed 
with a sectarian purpose, will be a very interesting one. Is it open 
to any Oxford College to give fellowships,—and therewith, of 
course, a share in the government of the College,—exclusively to 
persons of a particular creed ? 


It is pleasant to find a Swedish paper full of a story of the hero- 
ism displayed by English villagers in rescuing the crew of the 
Swedish steamer ‘ Gustave’ from drowning. ‘The story is told in 
the Dagens Nyheter, of Stockholm. It seems that on the 15th 
January, in a fog, the ‘Gustave’ went ashore at Cresswell, a 
little Northumbrian village five miles to the north of the town of 
Newbiggin. The crew were all in imminent danger of drowning. 
The lifeboat was manned by thirteen out of the fifteen male 
inhabitants of Cresswell, and only two old fishermen and the 
women were left ashore, and these waded deep into the sea to get 
the lifeboat afloat. But the lifeboat could not get at the wreck 
without a rocket apparatus, and a girl, * Bella,’ went off to New- 
biggin to get it, wading through the bays to shorten the distance, 
and she had walked in this way ten miles, when she came back 
from her errand. She was so benumbed by her wet clothing 
—she had had her wet clothes on six hours —that she had 
the next morning, after all the crew were saved, a sharp 


attack of cramps. The Swedish writer, commenting on 
this girl's achievement, says: —‘* Who those shipwrecked 


people were was unknown to her ; to what country they belonged 
was all the same to her; it was a question of human life that 
might be saved by her means. I opened the family Bible, the 
sole ornament of that unassuming room, and there read the name 
of ‘Isabella Brown, born 1853.’ Fortunate the country 





potations, and we suspect that what the Lancashire man really | 


wrote was, ‘* Sir Wilfrid may scold, but I shal/,” which introduces 
the Suez Canal with a much better grace than the halting 
“will” of Sir Wilfrid. 


Yesterday week the Lord Chancellor delivered the judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the dispute 
whether or not a Wesleyan minister is entitled to describe himself 
as * Reverend” on a tombstone in an English churchyard ? Lord 
Cairns made short work of it. The question was whether the in- 
cumbent’s objection to applying the title of ‘‘ Reverend” to 
a Wesleyan minister was an objection sufficient to justify 
his refusal to issue a faculty for the erection of the 
tombstone. ‘The Court was clearly of opinion that it was 
not. ‘Reverend’ has, in old times, been applied to women, 
and to laymen who had no spiritual functions at all. The 
judgment assumed, without arguing, that there is no discretion 
vested in the clergyman, such as Sir R. Phillimore supposed, to 
refuse such a faculty, without assigning adequate reasons for re- 
fusing it. The only point to decide was whether any such adequate | 


which possesses men and women like those who on that icy 
January night flew to the rescue of the Swedish steamer ‘ Gustave’ 
and its crew.” And fortunate, too, the country whose people 
feel and realise so gratefully the courage and devotion by which 
they have been saved. 


Mr. Alfred Newton writes a striking protest to yesterday's 


| Times against the wholesale slaughter of birds for the sake of 





ornamental feathers. Ie quotes the proceedings of a single sale 
of feathers, to show that to supply that sale alone 9,700 herons 
(or egrets) must have been destroyed, All these feathers are 
said to have come from India last autumn, Mr. Newton 


|observes that no country could supply 10,000 herons in a 
| single breeding-season without nearly rooting out the stock. 


Moreover, 15,000 humming-birds and upwards were included 
in the sale, of which 740 were of a single kind. As far as we 
know, none of these birds really diminish the stock of food avail- 
able for man, so that in destroying them for mere show, we 
empty the world absolutely of a certain portion of its beauty and 
happiness,—while the beauty is certainly by no means made up 
in the ornamentation of feminine toilettes which is thus procured. 


| In this age of fine moralities, does no one really bestow a thought 


on the morality of such reckless spoliation of life as this? 


Consols were at the latest date 94 to 94}. 
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ars 
be incompetent. At all events, they, and not the co 
paratively few owners of the soil, whether they had obleines 
it by descent, or purchase, or even by their virtues, potions 
the moral right to govern. “ Here is a policy consistent with 
ie pe op 4 have done in the past, and it is q policy 
worthy of all the hopes, and the high hopes, of a 
for the future.” ‘ " P Great party 
We need not say, provided always that magistrates in theip 
judicial capacity shall never be elective, and that in any redis. 
tribution of seats history shall be more consulted than geo- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


MR. BRIGHT’S PROGRAMME. 


\ R. BRIGHT should have waited one more year before 
I ‘lhe delivered his speech of Saturday at Birmingham. 
It is from end to end an effort, and a highly successful effort, 
to suggest to the Liberal party a great programme of future 
action, an invitation to them to accomplish for rural Britain— | 
that is, for the majority of the people—what they have | metrical symmetry, we can adhere heartily to every portion f 
already accomplished for the cities and towns. Mr. Bright ' this programme. There is no argument whatever for pe nine 
passes almost with disdain over the topics of the hour, declines to | geniture, except the use of an aristocracy, which would be ‘ust 
say anything of Mr. Hunt’s mistakes, barely mentions the Slavery | as useful if that absurd difference of right ceased toamaiaes 
Cireular with the question, “ Why could not Government let the | to exist. There is no advantage in the privilege of settlement 
subject alone,” and hardly stops to satirise that “ great Stock- | which would not be afforded by the appointment of a State 
Exchange operation,” the purchase of shares in the Suez Canal. | 


; Trustee. There is no moral claim in the householder of the 
Ile scarcely refers to Edueation, except to hint that Mr. Forster | borough which the householder of the village does not possess 
was judged too harshly, and does not stoop to vindicate himself . 








| The restriction of the right of taxing and distributing taxes in the 
from the charge, loudly pressed in Birmingham, of being in his | counties to the nominees of the Crown is an abuse, which has 
politics too exclusively a middle-class man. He cannot, in-| endured only because those nominees have used their rights 
deed, resist the temptation of showing that the workmen owe | with wonderful moderation and forbearance ; and the want 
everything to the Liberal party, but that is the only concession | of municipal institutions in the villages is an anomaly in the 
he makes to his own idiosyncrasy as agitator. His single pur- English system of government, all the more striking because it 
pose is to suggest a political object worthy of the energies of | prevails in no other civilised or semi-civilised land. The in- 
the great party which he helps to lead, and it is a worthy one, | equalities in the distribution of seats, though not indefensible 
—nothing less than that enfranchisement of the rural dis- | in themselves, have become, through the movement of popu- 





tricts which, unless it is delayed by an_ ecclesiatical | lation and wealth, too absurd for defence, except on the ground 
struggle or a European war, must be the next great 
subject of Liberal exertions. We have done, Mr. Bright 
says, everything for the Boroughs, and they are success- 
ful and self-governing communities; now let us do as much 
for the Counties, for which so little has been done. There the 
ancient réyime, however modified by opinion, still remains 
intact in law. Less than 14,000 persons, as he showed by a 
very elaborate argument, still own the bulk of the soil reserved 
for tillage. They and their tenantry still form, if not the 
majority of the voters, still a power which practically settles the 
Parliamentary representation of the counties. They alone are 
made magistrates, and they alone, or nearly so—for they can 
control the Guardians—settle and distribute the taxation of the 
country districts. ‘There has been no Municipal Reform Act 
for the counties.” They make the Education Act nearly 
inoperative outside the boroughs. They render it impossible 
to touch the Game Laws. They interpose the difficulties 
which make the investment 
experimental a risk. And they, finally, exclude from the 
suffrage the bulk of the population. They, in fact, 
govern. “The fact is, that in the counties, the landlords— 
those owners I have spoken of—are the ieal electors, the tenant- 
farmers are the unreal electors, and the labourers, and all 
whose rents are under £15 a year, or a £12 rating, have the 
door shut in their face, just as they used to shut the door in 
your face a few years ago. Now, what I think we ought to 
consider, is this state of things. The country is in a state of 
paralysis. The towns are free. Their suffrage is free. Their 
industry is free. Their commerce, foreign and domestic, is 
free; but the country is in a condition of paralysis. They 
have no franchise really.—no free representation. The soil— 
their great property, which they till—on which they live, is 
held closely bound in a law-created monopoly ; and while the 


smallest number of persons connected with the land—namely, | 


the owners—have the absolute power in every county to return 
representatives to Parliament, by far the largest body—much 
larger than the other two (the owners and the occupiers)—the 
labourer, is shut out from the franchise altogether.” To 
remedy this state of affairs, which, however coloured by 
the passion of the orator, is in the main a true descrip- 
tion of the agricultural districts, Mr. Bright suggests wide 
and searching measures of reform. 
chise at once the people and the land. He would abolish 


of capital in the soil so| 


He would enfran- | 


; that there are more important subjects in hand, which it is 
, evident, from the present dullness of politics, is not the 
ease. To reform all these abuses would be a purpose, as 
Mr. Bright truly says, “worthy of the hopes, and the high 
| hopes, of a great party,” and one day that reform will 
| be commenced with a vigour which will startle men who 
| believe that the political life of Great Britain has nearly 
‘ended. But if Mr. Bright hopes that the work will be speedily 
| commenced, we fear he is over sanguine. Every kind of prac- 
| tical diflieulty stands in the way of those Liberal leaders who. 
jare willing to lead the electors forward in this direction. 
They doubt whether the true work of the day is not eccle- 
| siastical, whether the Liberal party can be reunited until 
; some agreement has been arrived at about the future position 
lof the Church. They fear the defection of their old allies, 
| the Whig aristocracy, who, if they have lost direct power, 
| have not lost indirect influence ; who furnish a large proportion 
of the available political capacity, and who have an unreason- 
ing apprehension of rural change. The Whigs are not afraid 
of confiscation, or plunder, or degradation, but they are afraid 
of having to win by work and struggle the ascendancy to which 
they now glide easily and almost unopposed. Above all, the 
leaders who agree with Mr. Bright are afraid of what may prove 
to be the apathy of their followers. No one really knows how fat 
|the country is interested in county reform. It is quite true 
that the Liberals in most or all of their reforms have looked 
to the national gain, and not to party results, but it is also 
true that as regards this reform they are not yet convinced 
that the gain will be national. They fear at heart that 
borough interests and county interests are opposed, that county 
ideas and borough ideas may take a long time to become 
| reconciled, and that their reform may end in the victory of 
|men whose reign would not be good for the interests of the 
nation. The last Reform Bill, they say, handed the 
country over to Mr. Disraeli. Every one of these fears 
can, we believe, be shown to be groundless; but their un- 
reality has not been shown yet, and until it is shown, leaders 
themselves advancing in years naturally shrink from a work 
compared with which the abolition of Protection is child’s- 
play. The buttress of Protection, after all, was pecuniary 
‘interest, and no pecuniary interest has in England eve1 
shown itself possessed of strength to resist either the 
The English 








| national conscience or the national decision. 





primogeniture, restore the liberty of bequest, make land | middle-class are supposed to be selfish, but they have taken up 
personalty, divisible at death in the case of intestacy; | calmly and borne steadily two burdens which the French and 
give the counties, the rural towns, and even villages, elective | American middle-classes cannot be persuaded to endure—the 
municipalities; make household suffrage universal, and face | Poor-rate and the Income-tax—and the Squires would, we 
boldly the greatest problem of all, the redistribution of | doubt not, very soon surrender the few pecuniary privileges they 
electoral power, which, however it ought to be distributed, is ‘retain. It is their social ascendancy for which they will fight. 
unfairly distributed now. The 60,000 clectors of Birmingham |—and the battle will be long and hard, marked by much 
return three Members, and 60,000 electors in little boroughs | social division, and it may be by many reconstructions 
return sixty. He had no fear of the ignorance of the labourers. | of parties. Still, it has to be begun; its first act, the en- 
There would be a residuum among them,as among the borough | franchisement of county householders, has already been formally 
householders, or the ten-pounders, or the Peers, or the} proposed, and had it been uttered next year or the year after, 


did not follow that the main body would) Mr. Bright’s programme would haye been hailed with delight 


clergy, but it 
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as the for 
it is, it has 
dead, 
not rags ; 
in whe 
tse shall stand on the old ways. The time is not ripe, 
the discussions of ne will, : 
different matters; and Mr. Bright's speech will be powerful 
only with those who believe that he has accurately foreseen 
the future, and those who think it an admirable thing that he, 
par excellence a man of the day, given to party utterances 
and fond of opportunities of present combat, should be able to 
lift himself so far above the cries of the hour, and map out in 
the near distance so clear and so advantageous a course. 
There were a dozen subjects upon which Mr. Bright might 
have gained by a great speech more popularity and more 
raise than by erying for County Reform, and in devoting 


himself to that he has shown a disinterestedness which makes | 


mulated statement of English Liberals’ decision. As 
been produced a little too soon, and has fallen nearly 
__as no doubt also seed appears to fall. The politicians are | Parliament would convey to foreign nations an idea of disunion 
the electors are not interested, the Tories are not yet | of which no patriotic politician would like to be the author, 


her they shall suffer themselves to be educated once 


xt Session will, as we all feel, turn on very 


knowledge of facts which are only known to the Foreign 
Secretary, while the exhibition of two competing policies in 





| 


Mr. Forster did not adopt either of these lines in his speech 
‘at Bradford. He began by attacking the purchase on the 
_ hypothesis of its being a commercial undertaking. If there 
| were any ground for supposing that this is a true description 
| of the transaction, the Opposition would have a fair right to 
challenge it. Or if Mr. Forster really supposed, with or 
| without ground, that this is a true description of the tran- 
saction, he, as an individual member of Opposition, would 
have a fair right to challenge it. What we complain of 
in this part of his speech is that it is an attack upon 
a man of straw, by an assailant who does not even feign 
to believe that his enemy is anything more than a man of 
straw. What is the object of telling the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce that the English Government ought not, as a rule, 





us all the more regret that for the present his speech will bear | to take shares in a commercial company, and above all, in a com- 


so little fruit. It is not with the Tories in power, and Lord 
Hartington in command of the Opposition, that the “ Gentle- 


manly Interest” will be seriously attacked, or the villager 


made by law a free citizen of Great Britain. 


MR. FORSTER ON THE SUEZ-CANAL PURCHASE. 
R. FORSTER took occasion, in his speech at the annual 
\ meeting of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, to 
maintain the right of the Opposition to criticise the purchase 
of the Khedive’s Shares in the Suez Canal. He claimed to do 
this as much in the interest of the Government as in that of 
his own party. The function of a Parliamentary Opposition, 


he said, is at once to check and to stimulate the Cabinet. It. 


marks the roads along which they cannot go with safety, and 
it gives vigour and decision to their advance along the roads 
where the passage is clear. With a silent Opposition, the 
Government would be ix. the position of a man hunting amidst 
wire fences. A fall would be the first signal of an obstacle. 
All this is perfectly true, and if Mr. Forster only means that it 
will be the duty of the Opposition to give expression to any 
doubts they may entertain as to the wisdom of the purchase, 
and to define as precisely as they please the sense in which 
they approve it, no reasonable Ministerialist could take exception 
to such a statement. We cannot but think, however, that Mr. 
Forster’s words imply more than this, and that they involve a 
kind of criticism to which reasonable Ministerialists may fairly 
take exception. There are two ways in which the Suez- 
Canal purchase may be attacked with perfect propriety, if not 
with complete success. It may be said,—* This is a first step to- 
wards interference in the affairs of Egypt, and as such we 
object to it. We do not care how many or how few further 
steps you intend to take in the same direction, we object to any 
steps at all being taken.” This would be a perfectly intelligible 
and consistent line for an Opposition leader to pursue, but it 
is one which he would pursue almost alone. The reception of 
the purchase by the public proved conclusively that English- 
men had no dislike to the idea of interference in Egyptian 
affairs, that, on the contrary, they thouvl. the stake we 
already have in Egypt—a stale of which, so long as India 
remains ours and the Suez. Canal is the natural highway 
thither, we cannot divest ourselyes—makes interference of 


some kind perfectly natural and proper. If Mr. Forster were | 
to criticise the purchase in this spirit, he would be acting | 
fairly and straightforwardly, but he would have no fol- | 


lowers, and he would be disowned by his leader. There 


is another line that might be followed. The Opposition | 
might say,—* The purchase of the Canal Shares may be the | 


starting-point of more policies than one, and according as it 
turns out to be the starting-point of a policy we approve or of 


a policy we disapprove, will our ultimate judgment on it be | 
favourable or hostile. If it means so-and-so, we shall approve | 


of it; if it means something else, we shall disapprove of it. We 


do not ask you to say openly which of the two policies you have | 


in view, but we warn you that our support is only given on the 
assumption that our policy and yours are identical, and that 
it will be withdrawn if this assumption proves incorrect.” This, 
again, would be a perfectly intelligible and consistent line for 
an Opposition leader to pursue, but it is one which would take 


him beyond the natural bounds of criticism, and commit him | 


to a definite foreign policy. Now a foreign policy, in any 
except the most general sense, is a thing to which no Opposition 
leader wishes or ought to wish to be committed. It is 
almost impossible to construct a foreign policy without a 





| pany whose directors are in France, whose business is in Egypt, 
| and the control of which is either with the Sultan of Turkey o: 
| the Khedive of Egypt; or that. as a general rule, the English 
/Government ought not to lend the taxpayers’ money to any 
| foreign potentate, least of all to an Oriental potentate? We 
}aequit Mr, Forster of anything worse than talking to no 
| purpose, because there could have been no one among his 
| hearers who did not know perfectly well that no English 
Government would ever have dreamed of making the Queen a 
partner in the firm of Lesseps and Co., if there had been no 
political considerations underlying the purchase. If he had 
used the same language before a popular audience, it would 
have been a graver matter. because he might have created a 
wholly false notion about the nature of the purchase, to undo 
which might afterwards have been beyond his power. As it 
| was, this hypothetical condemnation of the purchase on an 
assumption which, for the purposes of practical statesmanship, 
_mnay be set down as impossible, was so much surplusage. Mr, 
Forster might have said, with equal point and equal appro- 
priateness, that the Government ought not, as a rule, to have 
any part in a hydraulic experiment, especially when that 
| experiment is being carried on by foreign engineers and in a 
sandy soil. No one could contest the soundness of such a 
criticism, and in precisely the same way no one can contest the 
truth of Mr, Forster's criticism upon Governments going into 
commercial partnerships. The one point upon which either 
observation is open to objection is that of pertinence, and in 
this respect both seem to stand on pretty much the same level. 
We confess, however, that we are not much better pleased 
with Mr. Forster’s speech even when it does become applicable 
/to the matter in hand. He admits that the purchase of the 
Canal Shares must be judged upon perfectly different grounds 
‘from those of a mere commercial or financial undertaking. 
But then he contends that it is the duty of the Opposition to 
| find out the real reasons for the purchase and to weigh them, 
and the mode in which the Opposition is to discharge this part 
| of its duty is by challenging Lord Derby to prove the assertion 
| he made at Edinburgh, that before the purchase England wanted, 
‘and that by the purchase she has obtained, additional security 
| for that which is a necessity to her, a free and uninterrupted 
| passage through Egypt to India. To this statement of the end 
‘which the Opposition ought to propose to itself in considering 
whether the purchase of the Canal Shares ought to be con- 
| firmed, no exception can be taken. To find out the real reason 
for an act which you are asked to approve is a matter of 
|common-sense, But to the process which Mr. Forster pro- 
poses that the Opposition should employ in order to find out 
‘the real reasons for the purchase, there is one fatal objection. 
It is a process which, in the nature of things, is and always 
must be impossible. The real reasons for the purchase of 
the Canal Shares lie, in our opinion, on the surface, There is 
no politician who has ever given foreign affairs a thought who 
{does not see them, and they are as obvious to every Con- 
tinental Chancellery as to the English Foreign Office. But it 
‘does not follow that they are reasons that can be produced. 
‘Would Mr. Forster wish Lord Derby or Mr. Bourke to set 
out at length in Parliament a!l the contingencies which 
‘are wrapped up in the phrase, “* the Eastern Question,” 
to deseribe the action which the English Government might 
have to take according as one or other of them arose, and to 
show by apposite illustrations how the possession of an interest 
| in the Canal would enable them to take such action with more 
effect? We have called this process an impossible one beause, 
| though Lord Derby or Mr. Bourke will have all the materials at 
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hand for making such a speech, and though we feel sure that, 


if such a speech were made, it would carry entire conviction 
to Mr. Forster's mind, it is out of the question that it should 
ever be made, To specify all the dangers against which the 
English Government have to guard, and all the precautions 


by which they propose to meet them, would be to defy every | 


diplomatic propriety, and perhaps to precipitate the very mis- 
chief which the purchase of the Canal Shares is designed, if it 
may be, to avert. Let the Opposition find out the real reasons 
for the purchase, by all means, but the mode by which they 
must look to discover them is the exercise of such political 
faculty as nature or training has endowed them with. A 
foreign policy is not a thing to be laid out for inspection, 
like the articles of association of a joint-stock company. 
It is a series of transactions upon which the opinion of the 
Government must be taken on trust, and the remedy to be 
applied by those who dislike the course which affairs seem to 
be taking is to put the conduct of them into different hands. 
It may be said that Mr. Forster must be familiar with these 
common-places, and that when he invites Lord Derby to make 
a clean breast of it, he knows that a great deal must be kept 
back. In that case, what is the good of calling on him to 
speak out? Nothing could be more unfair on the Govern- 
ment than to convert Parliament into a jury, and to insist 
upon the verdict being given with exclusive regard. to the 
evidence produced. The real reasons for the purchase cannot 


be stated in Parliament, and if the issue between repudiation | 


or ratification were to be decided solely on the facts as set out 
in the Ministerial speeches, it is at least possible that it would 
be the duty of the Opposition to choose repudiation. But to 
letermine a question of this kind upon considerations which 
ean be proclaimed to all the world, would be a mere piece of 
forensic pedantry. When the jury come into the box, they 
will have the materials of their verdict in their heads, and 


the arguments on which their decision will apparently be based | 


will in reality be the least among the considerations which 


i 


govern them. 





THE NATIONAL CLERGY AND THEIR CLAIMS. 

ig is clear that some of the Clergy think we have dealt hardly 

with them in relation to their attitude on the Burials Bill. 
But it will appear also, we think, from the remarkable letter of a 
sorrespondent,—the Rey, F. W. Tlarper,—who has always the 
merit of saying boldly and even crisply what many of his 
brethren only dare to think,—that we have not at least under- 
rated the claim to special privilege on which the clerical feel- 
ing in that matter is based. And if we wanted confirmation 
of this feeling, where could we find confirmation so striking as 
the Guardian of Wednesday affords us in the following very 
significant little bit of * ecclesiastical intelligence,”—in refer- 
ence to the recent decision of the Judicial Committee that Mr. 


Keet, a Wesleyan Minister, is entitled to be described as the | 


‘Reverend Mr. Keet’ on a tombstone in Owston Ferry Church- 
yard ?—* Mr, Manning, the Rector of St. Petroec Minor, Corn- 
wall, has advertised that he will receive no letters addressed to 


him with the prefix ‘Rey.’ Our publisher has received com- | 


munications from clergymen desiring that the term may no 
longer be applied to them, but instead, they may be addressed 
as rectors or vicars.” If this does not really mean, at least 
every Dissenting minister in the kingdom will at once take it 
to mean, that a title which is not exclusively applicable to 


the national Clergy is altogether unwelcome to those of the | 


national Clergy who have made this protest,—that rather than 
year a title which is technically and legally no wore theiv’s than 
a Dissenting minister’s,—which is, indeed, a mere honorific title 
lescribing them in relation to the nature of their occupation, 
and without relation to the specific act of ordination by which 


alone, according to their views, they were rendered com- | 


petent for that oceupation,—they would prefer to be addressed, 
we suppose, simply as * Mr.,” where the circumstances of the 
ease will not admit of the official title of Vicar or Rector. Indeed 
‘urates in Charge would hardly wish to be addressed as * Curate 
in Charge ’—life is not long enough for such circumlocu- 
tion—and then what is an ordinary curate to do who has no 
official title to fall back upon except priest or deacon? Will the 
publisher of the Guardian be instructed to address that journal 
to * Priest Smith” or * Deacon Brown” at the parsonage-house, 
rather than to describe them by a title of respect to which 
the neighbouring Wesleyan minister is now declared to have an 





equal right? Let us trust, not,—that this little display of exclu- , 


siveness and pcevishness may be repented of almost as soon as it 


8 been made, and that we may not have a general out- | 


a 
' break of feeling from the national Clergy which will re der j 
| more and more difficult for us who sincerely desi ae 
re Y Gesire to uphold 
the Church, to find any reply to those of its assailants wh 
, declare that the spirit of privilege and caste is fostered by the 
| very existence of the Establishment. 5 
Assuredly the Clergy ought not to let the Lord Chan. 
|cellor’s judgment on the Owston-Ferry case pass without 
,carefully noting the difference between the tone taken 
| by a Bishop, and that of even a Conservative Lord 
| Chancellor, in relation to such matters of privilege. Listen 
first, to Bishop Wordsworth, and note carefully his attitude of 
mind :—* Divested of all its technicalities, this is the real 
point raised by the question, ‘ Whether a Wesleyan preacher 
is to be designated by the title of “reverend” in 
|churehyard of the Church of England? and this ig g 
| point of great importance, especially in times like the 
| present, when our people are distracted by religious diyj. 
sions, which are injurious to the cause of Christianity. 
and are affording a triumph to Romanism and infidelity. 
|. . . +. Holy Scripture speaks strongly against the sin and 
| danger of schism. The Church of England prays God in her 
| Litany to deliver her from it. Can any faithful minister of 
the Church do otherwise than protest against the admission of 
an inscription into his churchyard, by which the Church her. 
self would be made, in the eyes of the people, to seem to 
connive at schism, if not to encourage it?” Now it 
evidently never occurred to Dr. Wordsworth to ask him. 
self seriously whether any man in his senses, seeing the in- 
scription of a name on a tombstone as that of the * youngest 
daughter of Rev. H. Keet, Wesleyan minister,” would be put 
in danger thereby of drawing the inference that the Church of 
England shrinks from denying the validity of the Wesleyan 
minister’s claim to administer the sacraments, and so counten- 
ances the sin of schism. The Bishop was obviously so possessed 
with the exclusive right of the Clergy to be recognised oflicially as 
belonging to a distinct caste, that he assumed at once that any 
wavering as to the proper meaning of the title ‘Reverend’ 
| must be assumed to endanger the position of the caste itself, 
| else he would certainly have been struck by the humour of the 
| hypothesis that any man, woman, or child could possibly be 
| shaken in faith or confirmed in schism by observing that the 
| Church did not hesitate to allow Mr. Keet to describe himself 
as * the Rev. H. Keet, Wesleyan minister.” Apparently it never 
entered Dr. Wordsworth’s head to ask himself the preliminary 
question whether or not the use of this title had any doctrinal 
signification at all. His only idea was to protest against any 
confusion of Dissenting ministers with clergymen of the 
Church. His obvious feeling was probably adequately 
represented by the view, ‘Resist the first demands of 
| opponents, whatever they be; concede nothing to competing 
sects; deny that anybody is to be revered in respect of his 
| office except a clergyman ; if you don’t, you will let the Dis- 
senters get in the thin edge of the wedge.’ But now turn to Lord 
| Cairns’s calm judgment :— Ta the opinion of their Lordships, 
| the word ‘reverend’ is not a title of honour or of courtesy. 
It is an epithet, an adjective used as a laudatory epithet, a 
mark of respect and of reverence, but nothing more. It has 
been used for a length of time, yet by no means for a great 
length of time, by the Clergy of the Church of England. But 
the time has been when that title did not belong to them. It 
has been used in ancient times by persons who were not clergy 
vat all, It has been used for a considerable time, and it is 
used at the present day, in common parlance and in social in- 
'tercourse, by ministers of denominations separated from the 
Church of England,—by ministers of the Wesleyans, by 
ministers of bodies holding a congregational form of govern- 
‘ment, and by Presbyterian ministers. Under these circum- 
stances, it appears to their Lordships impossible to treat this 
word as a title of honour exclusively possessed by the Clergy 
,of the Church of England, or that ministers of other denomi- 
nations should be refused their claim to be permitted to place 
it on a public monument. To that I may add, that if ever 
there was a case in which no possible misapprehension could 
' arise with regard to the title—even in the minds of those, if those 
there be, who think that the Church of England should ex- 
'clusively possess the title—it is this case, because on the face 
of the inscription there is not merely the use of the word 
‘reverend,’ but there is appended to the name, ‘the Rev. H. 
Keet,’ these words, ‘Wesleyan minister.’ Therefore, this in- 
scription in substance states that although the person placing 
it there thinks right to prefix the term ‘reverend,’ he does not 
claim to be a person in holy orders.” In other words, the 
radical assumption on which the Bishop's advice turne], was, 
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and he decided it on the strength of his conviction about 
« 


something else which was quite irrelevant to it. The pathos 
of the situation lies in his having been able to thiak that the 
considerations which he advanced were relevant. That really 
jearned and thoughtful and pious men should have been capable 
of believing that by describing a man on a tombstone as * Rey. 
H. Keet, Wesleyan minister,” the Church was countenancing 
false doctrine and the sin of schism, and should have been 
able to pass over without even a reference, the preliminary 
and only relevant inquiry, as to the proper meaning of * Rey. 
H. Keet, Wesleyan minister,” is a lesson on the disturbing 
power of prejudice such as, we venture to say, no man ought 
to ignore, and the national Clergy ought very carefully to lay 
to heart. 

And we say this the more emphatically because, as we have 
already hinted, the letter of our able correspondent, the Vicar 
of Selby, whom we have no reason to class amongst those who 
will wish to cast off the title of Reverend the moment it is 
decided that a Wesleyan may lawfully assume it, seems to us 
to place the position of the national Clergy expressly and 
most emphatically on the ground of privilege. It is our in- 
terest, he says—and we quite admit it—to get the very ablest 
men we can to rank themselves in the national service, and 
most of all, in the national service of religion. You cannot, 
he argues, get the ablest men, without giving them a position 
in proportion to their abilitv.—a position of which they need 
not feel ashamed. Further, he argues, the national Church- 
yard, whatever its legal purposes, is, in the national feeling, an 
appurtenance of the Church, and you cannot put the Disseut- 
ing minister or the layman on an equal footing with the 
national clergyman in any place which the popular feeling 
regards as belonging to the Church, without derogating from 
that clergyman’s dignity and rank, and making it less likely than 
before that wealthy and careful parents will bring up their 
sons with all the pains to qualify them in ability and in 
learning for their post which they now take, if that post is to be 
one involving the humiliation of equality with Dissenting Minis- 


\ 


ters in any part of the Church precincts. That is really Mr. | 


Harper’s argument, stripped of its non-essentials, and we can 
imagine none which it is more painful for the Liberal friends 


of an Established Church to hear. Why should the argument be | 


limited to humiliations affecting only the Church precincts? Was 
it not to some extent a derogation from the exclusive privileges 
of the Clergy, when marriages were first permitted in other 


places than the Established Church at all? Nay, wasit nota dero- 
‘could not remove an Ambassador to Paris whom he utterly 


gation from the position of the Clergy when Dissent was legalised 


in any form, anda man could for the first time honestly say that | 
'Arnim or not, whether his furious charges were libels, as 


he had attended to his religious duties as sanctioned by law 
without going to church? Probably every exclusive privilege 
which the Clergy have had has been apologised for on the ground 
that, if you abolished it, the Church would be manned by less 
able and less carefully educated men in future ; but the obvious 
reply is, and must always have been,—if you can get the ablest 
men only on condition of permitting them to keep unjust and 
mischievous caste distinctions, you had much better have less 


able men than more able men at such a price. Christianity | 


was not preached in the first instance by twelve particularly 


able men. Indeed, till the conversion of St. Paul, there was | 


remarkably little ability in this sense among the Aposiles. 
It was the charity “ thet vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh mot her own,” that 
spread Christianity far and wide, and it would be by the agency 
of men even inferior in ability, if that were needful, to our 
Clergy, but with a higher spirit of self-denial, that the national 
Church would really be best recommended. We confess it dis- 
heartens us to hear these arguments for privilege from the 
mouths of our national Clergy. Not that we wish to see the 
Clergy humiliated in the churchyards of their own churches. 
As they are prohibited from using at the burial of the dead 


any service of a controversial nature, by all means let the Dissen- | 


ters, who are to have the right of burying their dead there in 
their own fashion, be put under some equivalent restriction, 
80 that it may be impossible for any sect or party to use the 


comnion ground for offensive purposes. But let us hear no more 


of these suicidal pleas for privilege ; let us hear no more that 
i 


y irrelevant to the whole question, that it could 
in any man’s mind who looked simply at the 
ymitted to him for decision. It was a violent pre- 
possession which alone raised all these scruples in 
rdsworth’s mind. He was rendered incapable of look- 
at the facts of the case by the activity of his fears and 
jesiastical anxieties. He was asked to decide one thing. 
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Christian ministers of the State must not be asked to stand on 
the same ground with heretics and schismatics, * people who 
know not the law” and are * carsed.” We are surprised that 
the Clergy of the Church of England do noteagerly welcome every 
advance, so far as it involves no concession of truth on their part, 
to that complete social equality, that absolute obliteration of all 
grounds for social soreness, which is the first condition of a true 
moral interchange of thought. How are you to get at the true 
mind of a man whose whole moral nature is fortified by the un- 
conscious bitterness of an inherited sense of social inferiority. 
against the very name of Churchman? If you want to over: ome 
Dissent, it must not be by exalting the horn of the Church in 
relation to her social dignity, but by her becoming the servant 
of all. Can anything be more disheartening than to see that 
every opportunity which we hold out to the Church of playing 
this part with simplicity and earnestness, is indignantly re- 
jected, as an unworthy humiliation which it would be wanting 
in a proper pride to accept ¢ 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND IIIS MASTER, 

VHE two Memoranda or confidential Reports to the King 
just published by Prince Bismarck in the Retchsanzeiger 

have almost as much interest for the student of history as for 
the politician. It has always been believed that Prince Bis- 
marck, like Richelieu, like Stein, like Marlborough, like Sin 
Robert Walpole, like, perhaps, most of the great statesmen of 
modern Europe, had always to maintain two equally difficult 
and simultaneous struggles.—one with external opponents, and 
one in the Cabinet of his King. It is well known that the 
Prince had the utmost difficulty in persuading his master 
into the war of 1866, into the dethronement of so many 
* legitimate ” Princes, into giving up Bohemia— which 
the King considered had twice been conquered by the 
Hohenzollerns——and into the acceptance of the Imperial 
Crown. The King, on great occasions, has always yielded to 
‘the genius of his subject, but the struggle has often been 
severe, and Prince Bismarck, though always loyal, must have 
| chafed fiereely from time to time under a restraint which, by 
keeping down his natural 42 and tendency to impulse, and 
by forcing hii to think out every plan, has probably been 
one element in his success. He has stated at least once 
that “the conceit of Kings is limitless ;” he has confessed 
openly in Parliament that he detests the arrangement of the 
| Prussian Ministry, under which every Minister deals directly 
with the Sovereign and the Premier has no constitutional 
supervision over all; he has declared his resolye not to 
work under a similar system in Germany, and now he appears 
confessing that he has even in the Empire a battle to fight 
(over many details of his administration. He was in 1872 
and 1873 Chancellor of the Empire and head of the Foreign 
Office, yet he sent in “Reports” to the King, he himself 
being at Varzin, which are really complaints that he 


distrusted. Whether he had grounds for distrusting Count 


Count Arnim’s friends would say, or are statements necessary to 
the conduct of serious business, as the Chancellor’s friends 
would say, or are, as we should be inclined to think, just 
objections exaggerated, and so to speak, poisoned, by personal 
hatred and contempt, will never be known while the 
Emperor lives, and is not onr point to-day. What is 
certain is that the all-powerful Chancellor distrusted and 
hated his most important ageut, distrusted him till he sus- 
pected him of grave suppressions of facts, hated him till he 
accused him of a character for habitual untruthfulness, and 
still was obliged to keep him on. Tle might, no doubt, have 
sent in his resignation, but then the King micht have accepted 
it, and to aman brimming with a consciousness of exceptional 
competence for great affairs, and bursting with plans for the 


i. ° 
future, that risk may well have seemed too great to be endured. 


I[chenzollerns are not constitutional Emperors, either in fact 
or hy law—the German Constitution containing no clause 
making Ministers responsible only to Parliament—and the 
Emperor might not always bear with resignations intended to 
limit his prerogative. At all events, without resignation there 


|was no removing Count Arnim, and the great Chancellor 


admits himself to have been as annoyed, and limited, and 
overstrained by the difficulties of the Imperial closet as ever 
Richelien was by the still unexplained character of Louis XITL, 
who, like the Emperor William, had the faculty of recognising 
men. He has, as he murmurs, “actually to compete” with Count 
Arnim for the confidence of the Sovereign, That the Prince 
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is over-jealous, over-suspicious, and does not quite understand | 


the character of his Sovereign, who we take to be a man quite 
incapable of making a mistake as to the comparative value of 
the two men, though not disinclined to retain instruments 
whom the Chancellor dreads, is little to the purpose. The 
fact remains, that the German Chancellor felt himself hampered, 
to the extent of threatening to resign, by a trouble which never 
became patent to the public. 

The incident brings out in the strongest light one immense 
executive embarrassment, which exists in all those despotisms 
or “strong monarchies” which are supposed to work in all 
executive departments so smoothly. If the monarch is not 
himself his own Prime Minister, the Premier under an 
“independent” Monarch has to encounter a difficulty at 
least as great and absorbing as that of conciliating or 
convincing Parliament. He has to retain his ascendancy 
over a Sovereign who may not have quite the same ob- 
jects, who is necessarily his inferior in political genius, 
and who is bound by his position to keep his eye steadily 
fixed on men who may be fit on a vacancy for the 
Premiership. When such a man appears, the monarch must 
protect him, or must leave himself virtually without alter- 
native Premiers,—that is, must surrender his own inde- 
pendence to the “necessary” Premier of the hour. This 
protection inspires jealousy, and suspicion once excited, the 
course of government is at once impeded by a palace struggle 


scarcely to be distinguished from an intrigue. In Russia, | 


where the Czar is really absolute, and can dismiss a Chan- 
cellor by a nod, the personal struggle is a grand difficulty of 
government, and frequently affects the policy of the State. 
The Czar must have his alternative man, and the instinct of 
the Premier in office is not to allow that man to show 
himself too successful. If rumour may be trusted, the 
Bismarck-Arnim quarrel exists in Russia between Prince 
Gortschakoff and General Ignatieff, Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and the policy of both is constantly affected by the 
necessity each feels of not putting the other too much in the 
right. Ignatieff can neither coincide with the Chancellor nor 


a= 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


NGLISHMEN may be paying too little attention to th 

relations between Spain and the United Sx .tes, If the 
documents just presented to Congress are serious at al] they 
/are most important documents, and we incline, after makin 
every allowance for the necessities and peculiarities of Pre. 
sident Grant’s position, to believe that they are more serious 
than is generally imagined. American Secretaries of State 
are accustomed to use the literary rather than the diplomatic 
| style, and American Presidents are often suspected of wishin 
to be credited with a spirited foreign policy without cullichent 
grounds ; but still neither Secretaries nor Presidents are want- 
ing in patriotism, or likely to incur the grave risks involved in 
'the publication of letters such as those now given to the 
world without having arrived at very serious resolves, It jg 
| the custom in this country, and indeed throughout Europe, to 
| imagine that General Grant would rather enjoy the excitement 
‘of a not very formidable war; that he thinks his countrymen, 
| With a war on hand, would retain him in his chair ; and that 
‘he fires off rough despatches under the conviction that if 
Spain submits to them his people will be pleased, and if she 
resents them he will be regarded as “the necessary man” in the 
next election. That is a conceivable theory of the President's 
action, if he is, as his enemies believe, at once a very 
ambitious and a very bad man ; but there is another, which js 
| at least as probable, and much more consistent with his history 
and the existing facts. Suppose that General Grant is honestly 
irritated with the conduct of the Spanish Government in Cuba, 
is honestly convinced that its continuance ought to be pre- 
vented, even by active measures, but is aware that both public 
opinion and the state of the national armaments present 
obstacles to effective action, and his course would be in all 
probability that which he has adopted. From the very first out 
break of the insurrection, American opinion has been hostile to 
Spain, and this hostility has been gradually deepened from year 
to year by the cruelty of the garrison of Cuba, by the arrogance 
of the slave-owners and their militia, the Volunteers—who re- 








disobey him—for either course would leave the Chancellor} mind Northerners every day of the Southern planters and their 
master of the field—and Gortschakoff can neither support his | regiments of mean whites—by the losses which the condition 
Ambassador nor remove him, for either course might bring! of Cuba causes to commerce, and by the unpunished outrages 


him to St. Petersburg as the Emperor’s adlatus. Germany is 
not an autocracy, but the Emperor, partly from his legal 
position, partly from the traditionary respect paid to him 
by all Prussians, and partly from his own force of char- 
acter, which is much greater than his intellectual insight 
into affairs, holds a position which renders his favour all- 
important even to Prince Bismarck, and makes victory in his 
Closet at least as essential and as exhausting as victory in 
Parliament is to a British Premier. The full advantages of 


‘ personal government are not reaped except in the rare cases in 


which the man with hereditary rights is also the man most 
competent to govern. In Germany they are not reaped at 
all, except in those extreme cases in which the Sovereign, 
feeling the momentary superiority of his man of genius, effaces 
himself, and accepts for the time the ré/e of his own Premier’s 
chief administrator. In ordinary times, the situation only pro- 


duces collisions, in which the man of genius, even if not beaten, | 


finds his strength wasted: or, as Prince Bismarck in this case 
has done, voluntarily wastes it himself on what is no better 
than an intrigue. He has not the resource of the statesman 
in a free country of flinging himself openly on Parliament, 
and is compelled to seek its support indirectly by Bills, 
such as the present one for the modification of the Penal Code. 
No doubt he is seeking it, and it is this, we imagine, which the 
National Liberals have seen, and which is the cause of the 
great effect produced on them by the publication of the 
Reports. They think that Prince Bismarck is fighting, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, their battle, that he is maintaining 
the power of the removable Premier against that of the irre- 


movable Sovereign, and are disposed to let him strengthen | 


his own hands in his own way,—that is, to enable 
him to proseeute a diplomatist for a disobedience which the 
Emperor might overlook, They are purchasing a temporary 
victory at a terrible price—that of destroying the independence 


and frankness of the German Diplomatic Service—but still | 


their course becomes partially intelligible. What remains un- 
explained, and we suspect inexplicable, is the dread which a 
man so exceptional as the Prince, so full of confidence in him- 
self, and so popular with the people, evidently feels of a rival 
who, whatever his powers, has no hold on the country, and who 
palpably lacks the discretion which is the necessary armour 
for such a war, 


inflicted on American citizens. There is no reason to believe 
| that General Grant feels differently from his countrymen, while 
| he has reasons for additional and, so to speak, personal irrita- 
| tion. He hears ten times as much as his countrymen of the “atroci- 
ties” in Cuba, for he receives weekly, almost daily, the prayers 
| of the insurgents for recognition of their independence, prayers 
| backed in many cases by elaborate accounts of their own 
sufferings from “ foreign oppression.” He has endeavoured for 
|years to ameliorate the character of the war, and he has 
| entirely failed. He has remonstrated at the Havannah, and has 
| been defied by the Clubs which control the Captains-General in 
| the fiercest terms; and he has made representations at Madrid, 
and has found them persistently evaded with self-sufficient 
suavity. In several cases he has used very grave language, only 
to find himself treated with a mock respect. In the case of the 
‘ Virginius,’ which gave him and us full and fair cause of war, 
'he half drew his sword and obtained an agreement to all his 
conditions, only to find that the concession was one of words. 
| The Spaniards pledged themselves to bring General Burriel, 
‘accused of unjustifiably killing American citizens, to a fair 
trial, and General Burriel remains untried, retains a command, 
| and is notoriously a hero with the Volunteers. No head of 
a Government who had just conquered in a great war could 
endure such treatment unmoved, and an American Presi- 
dent in that position may have reasons for being specially 
irritated. He may and probably does feel something of 
‘the hostility which all Americans, whether Anglo-Saxons or 
| Spanish Creoles, feel for the European Spaniards,—a hostility 
| which has its roots deep in history. And he may and probably 
does feel keenly that he is not dealing, as Englishmen imagine, 





| with a powerless State, but with one which has a powerful fleet 
| just off his coast, which had once close and intimate relations 
| with the defeated planters of the South, and which even 
|now might, in the event of war, try the useless but attractive 


. ‘ 4 ” 
experiment of a descent to rouse the “ sympathising South. 


It is not pleasant, under such circumstances, for an American 
| President who holds himself, as Mr. Secretary Fish almost 
| avows, to be the natural protector of all who rise in American 
' waters against “ European dictation,” to find his most open 
| menaces set at nought and his citizens slaughtered at will bya 
| minor Power like Spain,—a Power which, after establishing 
| Republic, has restored a Monarchy. It is, to say the leas: pet 
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fectly possible that General Grant has decided im his own ! 
mind that he will not quit office without inflicting punish- 


ment on Spain, and that he has renewed his complaints with 
an intention of making them heard, and that he is now de- 
liberately warning Congress, the American people, and the 
European States that he means to have either redress or war. 
He may be trifling with the world, but it is much more pro- 
pable that he is not; and if he is not, he is taking precisely the 
steps European diplomatists would expect. He is demanding, 
definitely and distinctly, a just thing, the trial of General 
Burriel, which the Spanish Government cannot, without risking 
a collision with the Volunteers, concede, except on paper. He 
is telling Madrid, in the plainest words he can use, that unless 
he can obtain redress he shall propose to resort to force. He 
is warning Congress by publishing all the documents. Te is 
informing all friendly maritime States that unless they will 
put pressure on Spain to yield to his demands, he must, “ in 
the interests of his country,” bring the anarchy now prevailing 
in Cuba to “a speedy and satisfactory end.” And finally, he 
js collecting at Port Royal, within two days’ sail of the 
Havannah, ironclads, steamers, and matériel sufficient, should 
the need arrive, to make his demands effectual. 

It seems to us, that to imagine that President Grant, with a 
Democratic majority in the Representatives, a great Spanish 
fleet in the Havannah, and the Presidential Convention almost 
at hand, is doing all this in order to court a slap in the face 
from Madrid, a slap which, unresented, would send him on his 
retirement into a discredited obscurity, is almost absurd ; and if 
he is in earnest, the situation is most serious, It is all very 
well to talk of the American Constitution, and the Democrat 
majority, and the absence of material preparations in the United 
States. The President can order any movement, either of fleet 


or army, that he pleases, the Spaniards are in no humour to | 


bear interference, and if they defy the Union, neither Democrats 
nor Republicans will remember party squabbles. They might 
refuse the President his third term, and might be ready to 
hang him, but they would plunge into war with none the less 
fierceness, and carry it on with none the less decision, They 
know perfectly well that they might and would suffer at first, 
but they believe that within six months every spare ironclad 
in the world, including, perhaps, half the Turkish fleet, would 
be in their hands ; that Cuba would be full of Western soldiers, 
and that the Spaniards would be vainly endeavouring to shield 
their own harbours from attack. As the New York Herald says 
openly, an American President can force a war, if he will. 

We do not see why we should interfere, on one side 
or the other, with anything except advice to Spain to per- 
form the just agreement she has made. If this country 
were prepared to say to Spain that slavery in Cuba must 
cease, or that she would be regarded as protecting piracy, 
there might be a reason for interfering, as undoubtedly there 
would be a right to interfere. But we are not prepared for a 
policy which might involve war with Spain, Brazil, and 
Portugal, for an end which half our people would consider 
Quixotic, and we have no interest save the extinction of slavery 


;movements with as little sense of annoyance as of fear. 
| . on; . = . 
war itself, if there is a war, may prove a nuisance to com- 


| Bu 
accidents as calmly as it does. There is a kind of thrill, no doubt, 


The 


; mercial men, and neutrality will naturally be a burdensome 


obligation to the owners of the West-India Islands, but of the 


only possible result of the war—the creation of one more 


Spanish-American Republic—this country can have no fear. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
NVERY Railway accident is a sensation, but it has always been 
a matter of wonder to us that the world takes Railway 


over each occurrence when it has produced death, and the papers 
are full of detailed accounts, but a similar amount of slaughter oc- 
curring inany other way would, we fancy, generate a much more per- 
manent excitement. If half the number of respectable persons now 
killed in England by Railway accidents were annually slaughtered 
in groups of from six to twenty by brigands, or insurgents, or 
any other variety of human beings, England would be convulsed, 
and society could hardly be held together till the evil had been 
stayed. If the chance of a *‘ Bremerhaven crime” were equal to 
the chance of a great railway accident, passengers could hardly be 
tempted on board ship, no vessel would leave our shores without the 
most minute inspection by officers of the highest class, and the re- 
pressive laws would probably become as ferocious as the Tudor 
statutes against poisoning. Yet Thomassen’s victims would have 
died easily compared with the sufferings, say, in an accident such as 
that in which Lord Farnham perished in 1868, If the hunting- 
field, or the race-course, or the yachting water witnessed scenes 





as sanguinary and dramatic, hunting, racing, and yachting would 
be prohibited by law, with the universal consent of the popula- 
tion. As for slaughter by natural but avoidable causes, if any 
hill in England occasionally proved itself as dangerous to life, say, 
by emitting showers of stones, as every great trunk railway does, 
| a visit to that hill, except on some peremptory call of duty, would 
‘be considered sinful, and would be prohibited, except under 
licenses granted with scrupulous care. Men would hear of 
small massacres of their relatives, say, by menageries broke loose, 
or by recurring landslips, or by storms at sca, with the sort of fury 
with which they listen to a Plimsoll, and would besiege Parliament 
with prayers and projects for a remedy, They can hardly bear to 
hear of death by torture, yet the commonest form of death by rail- 
way accident is exactly the torture prescribed by our ancient law for 
accused persons who refused to plead. The victims are pressed to 
death. ‘They resent executions for crime, yet listen, if not calmly, 
at least quietly to the slaughter of innocent persons by causes most 
of them preventible, ‘The calmness is the stranger, because every 
incident which is supposed to stir the imagination more deeply than 
the mere fear of death is present in a railway accident. Men dread 
most acutely those evils to which they themselves are liable—for 
example, no man living in England is quite as moved by the 
story of an earthquake as he would be if le were residing on the 
‘ earthquake belt ”—and we are all liable to be killed, or mutilated, 
or made idiots of, the next time we take seats in any train, ‘The 











in the affairs of Cuba. The Spaniards have misgoverned all | danger is permanent, and the risk seldom postponed beyond a 
their Colonies, and Cuba more especially ; but the Spanish- | weck, Men fecl misfortunes that are dramatic much more than mis- 
American Colonies have not, as free States, so con-| fortunes that are ordinary ; are more pitiful, for example, about 
ducted _ themselves as to inspire any hopefulness in the | an explosion in a mine than about an equal slaughter by a “ cold 
Cuban insurrection. It is just as probable when the island snap ;” but no cause of death is so dramatic as a railway accident, 





- — pe it will be anarchical as that it will be ss no other more sudden, or appalling, or unexpected. No drama 
pe: Me r E me the uncertainty is too = to justify any | involving death is transacted so completely under the miscroseope. 
ths tes atts bea “a Betray, seine a peemeten |e feel, it is sometimes cynically said, not for the beasts 
on behalf of a. ig \ Cul Re bli ld be 6 | that perish, but for the beasts that ery when perishing, the 
to its nei . i ager ‘le it _ t oe = the U on sera silence of fishes being the grand reason for our disregard of them: 
its “elie cr npmeanage abs hae paranne al er peal ‘eland. | but the sufferers by a railway overset are of the most audible 
The ‘ ae . ; a 8 order, fill newspapers with narratives, instruct Counsel to ask for 
1¢ Spaniards refuse to believe this, being misled by the | eas ill the C with leiea Mies etalk Me 
past history of the Union; and the Weenie we tellers are | Camages, and fill the Courts with petitions for redress. Men 
: : ET , fear pain, and especially pain from fractures, more than death, 
under the same delusion, but such a mistake would not be or a : 
creditable to English common-sense. The Southern planters and no tragedy involves such ghastly and long-continued forms 
wished for Cuba, for fear Spain should emancipate the blacks ; | of suffering as @ sailway accident. Ite specialty ts not 
massacre, but massacre with an accompaniment of broken limbs, 


but to suppose the Northern statesmen of the Union, weighted : 

as they are with difficulties of colour, race, and religion, want jand riven muscles, and shattered nerves, and strokes of 

to add to their population 700,000 more Spaniards, 700,000 | Paralysis, and sudden blindnesses, and visitations of mania or 
| or 


more blacks, and 1,400,000 more Catholics—for the blacks are idiotey. The peculiar horror of an epidemic like cholera, 
Catholics as far as they are Christians—all accumulated in a  8¢atlet-fever, or the plague, is the extent of its area, which is 
State to which Washington has no access by land, is to suppose regulated by Providence or by the laws which govern malaria that 
something repudiated by every sensible American, and in itself it strikes entire households, and a man, himself unscathed, may in 
quite too preposterous for belief. Apart from emancipation | a day find himself—we quote an actual case from the last cholera 
and annexation, the future of Cuba only concerns Great Britain | year—inotherless, wifeless, childless, alone, with a lifelong resent- 
as the future of any other distant and, as yet, half-civilised ment in his heart that he was not taken too. That is the horror, 
State concerns her, and she can witness President Grant’s | too, of a railway accident like this at Abbots Ripton, Cholera 
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sould scarcely strike a household more terribly than the blunder | calm which, in some circumstances, is called passive courage, and 
or accident which delayed the shunting of the coal train, struck | which is, of ali the useful qualities, the most widely distributed, 
the family of a gentleman of Newcastle, Mr. I. San- | The passenger knows that an accident may or may not happen, 
derson, who, himself pierced with a dozen wounds, his thigh _ but in neither case will he be called on to behave, or to act, or to 
broken, his collar-bone fractured, his arm in two, his back and | prevent. It will be over before he knows it, and nothing he can 
head contused, his nerves shattered, and his capacity for hard | do or leave un: sige will in the smallest degree affect the result, 
work probably gone for ever, wakes in hospital to find himself | Me will not even see the danger, as in the case of lightning or a 
nursed by a wife with a broken wrist, who is mourning for two | fire ; or hear eae in the case of earthquake, but must perforce be 
daughters, both grown women, killed in the very fullness of | ¢ completely passive up to the last instant. That passiveness suits 
hope and strength, and by a son saved almost by miracle from | the majority of mankind, who are frightened mainly through the 
the same fate. Mr. Dion Boucicault, whe is from professional | cars, or the eyes, or the imagination, and can bear without. alarm 
necessity a wanderer, might have had his whole houschold in | dangers which are on them before they can reatise their approach, 
the train instead of only a son whose character made him a | ‘They know they may happen on any journey, as they know that 
delight to his friends. Nor is that the worst. Most men share death may happen on any day, but they realise the one risk just 
ould weep most easily over th« as little as the other, and go on, not indeed unfearing, but un- 
' fearing for that particular occasion, which is all to which they will 


give their minds, 





Dr. Johnson's fecling, and 
wretched passenger who, demented by the shock, kept calling to 
the guard, ** Do we change the train here?” No catastrophe is | 
more dramatically horrible than that, and none, as Mr. Erichsen’s | 

terrible book bears witness, is more frequent in railway accidents, | GWENDOLEN HARLETH. 
though no doubt the form of the mental alienation is usually 

quiescent. The mind usually suffers from the shock as if it had | 

in a moment produced extreme senility, and perfect recovery is in | 
a large number of eases absolutely hopeless. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this—in spite, that is, ofa risk which, 
though only occasionally realised, is perennial, and involves con- 
sequences far worse than those risks which usually terrify men—it 

certain that men take little trouble to enforce proper precan- | 


tions in railway travelling, refuse altogether to pay a little more | ’ ' 2 ‘ 3 
to secure them—for example, a pilot-engine to each train would | Gwendolen Harleth will eclipse Daniel Deronda himself in the in- 
render accident to the train most improbable, and its use is a | terest she excites,—a rash surnise, we know, when we remember 
mere matter of cost—and are not, except in individual cases, | ‘Tito in * Romola, and observe that in Daniel Deronda there is pro- 
terrified by recurrent accidents. As many travellers will pass | bably some Spanish blood, and therefore some room for the sort of 
Abbot's Ripton next week as passed it last, and will note | study which r-eangaapetene George Eliot’s genius. Still, Gwendolen 
the place with interest, but without keen alarm. Railway | Harleth has already asserted her place as a star of the first magni- 
shares are affected ae the compensations to be paid, but | tude among George Eliot’s company of fair women, and it is quite 
not by the diminution of traffic to be feared, and people will | clear that _ yet Migs have got only the germs of the full con- 
encounter what is a very serious risk—for the proportions of the ‘ception. There is not only a skill and delicacy in the draw. 
killed have no more effect on their imaginations than the usual | ing of her, but a fullness of preparation for a variety of clements 
proportions in a battle have on soldicrs—twice a day every week- | Of interest quite sufficient to satisfy us that George Eliot has 

lavished on the dream of Gwendolen Harleth deep reflection anda 

great store of imaginative power. 

Has this young lady a good or evil horoscope prepared for her, 
by the spiritual astrologer who assigns the forces and calculates 
the various conjunctions avd oppositions of her destiny? We 
ereatly fear the latter. We cannot but fear that George Eliot is 
eoing to revenge herself on those who wrote so frequently of “ the 
id, get increasingly afraid of the shot—though, as | melancholy of ‘Middlemarch,’” by giving them something substan- 
ional | tial to be melancholy about. But here, again, no doubt, we are 
pride grows strong, they are also increasingly reluctant to run | enessing somewhat rashly, though less rashly than when we 
away—the fear of lightning increases with every thunderbolt, and | anticipate that Gwendolen Harleth will eclipse Daniel Deronda 
the dread of earthquakes in places like V alpara iso develops into, in the interest of the reader. For there is plenty of material for 
a constitutional habit, moving people, for example, to escape | mischief in the selfishness and waywardness of the spoiled child, and 
while still asleep. The dread of fire, which in many persons rises | if George Eliot is inte nding to achieve Gwendolen’s reform by the 
discipline of adversity, we are at least sure that she will work out 
that rather conventional and hackneyed idea in some original 


WUE name written above will probably be read for the first 
time by a great number of our readers, yet no young lady 

with a flesh-and-blood existence is likely to be half as much dis- 
cussed in English drawing-rooms for the next eight months as she 
is, She is George Eliot’s new heroine,—and the “ spoiled child” 
of this first instalment of the story, but by “ the spoiled child” 
the reader must not understand a child in its teens, bat simply a 
spoiled daughter. Indeed, we are disposed to hazard a guess that 








day of their lives. The cause of that in 
subject of speeulation, and the popular explanations are by no | 
{ ’ . | 


etory. The usual one is habit, but we do not find | 


lifference is a cnrious 


means satis 
that people who travel by train once a week or month fear acci- 
dents more than those who travel once a day, and no one ean be said | 
to have a habit of surviving accidents. Besides, habit in many 
not callonsness, but nervousness. Old soldiers, as 





cases induces, 
Wellington s 
the advantages of discipline come home to them, and prof 











to a mania, is developed without the ocenrrence of special dangers 


of fire, without any occasional facing of a special ordeal ; and the 

dread of the dark cannot be cured, though it may be prevented, by | fashion of her own. It seems to us far more likely that the 
merely encountering it. The courage of Railway travellers is often | great novelist is blending the elements of a modern tragedy,—a 
said to be the result of calculation, the proportion of injuries to | tragedy which could, of course, hardly be what George Eliot 
miles travelled being so small; but the calculation is not widely | would be sure to make it, without elements of good as well 
known, and if it were, would frighten a very unmoved class, the | as elements of ruin in the character of the chief actor in it. At 
holders of season-tickets, whose risk, arithmetically considered, is present, Gwendolen Harleth is a clever, selfish, attractive, high- 
very great indeed, And finally, it is often said that as people must | spirited girl, with a very imperfect education, and a great am- 
travel, and cannot travel in any other way, they expel the fear from | bition to strike out her own line in life—which at present she 
their minds, fear, of all the emotions, submitting most easily to | has succeeded in doing only so far as she has subdued her gentle 
little truth in that, | and rather weak-spirited mother and all her haif-sisters to her 
own will, and made herself the one personage in her home. She 
is not unamiable—that is, she likes to give pleasure whenever it 
does not interfere with her own objects—and she is very fond of 
her mother, but not so much so that she will get out of bed at 


the persistent exercise of the will. There isa 
particularly as regards a few individuals who are habitually afraid 

of Railway travelling; but our case is that the majority of porte 

do not suppress the fear, but do not experience it, and will g¢ 

out to dinner by train after a railway accident just as readi ly as | 
before one. [It may be that want of experience has something | night after she has become sleepy to procure her inother a remedy 
to do with it, as it certainly has with the popular indifference e | against her pain, Gwendolen is also excessively fond of admira- 
to the certainty of death—the experienced telling us that no tion, but has some of that fierce hatred cf being made love to 
one who has gone through an accident ever feels safe | which George Eliot appears to regard as the negative side of a 
in a train again — but we suspect the nearest explanation | great capacity for passion when the rigit man comes. She 
is more like this:—The dread of a railway accident is a says to a favourite cousin, who has been for some weeks her con- 
prospective and not an actual dread, as you see none stant companion, but who has chosen to fall in love wit h her, 
of the symptoms till the catastrophe happens, and men feel a | “ Pray don’t make love to me, I hate it,” looking at him fiercely as 
prospective dread in proportion to the necessity for action which | she says it; and she tells her mother that she can’t bear any one 
the thing dreaded will involve. If there will be a call on them, | to be very near her except that mother herself. ‘* With all her 
if they are to “ behave,” or to act, or to be responsible, then a imaginative delight in being adored” she ‘‘ objected with . 
ey are not, they feel the | sort of physical repulsion to being directly made love to.’ 
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prospective dread excites them ; but if th 
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pa 
She has high spirits, and apparently the sort of physical courage 


jg an admirable archer. But the vein in her character which 
promises most for the depth and power of the story under 
George Eliot’s subtle treatment, is her capacity for spiritual dread, 
_the terror which falls upon her if she is walking in a lonely part 
of the country, and a sudden change in the light makes her feel the 
wideness of the universe and the helplessness of her individual 
self, and again, which any ghastly subject vividly treated strikes 
jnto her. There is a panel in one of the rooms of the country 
house in which they are living at the time the story opens, 
within which is a picture of an upturncd dead face, with 
an obscure figure fleeing from it with outstretched arms. 


This excites in Gwendolen the most lively horror, and | 
leads to a “scene” in this first part of the story. But | 


her capacity for spiritual dread is not at present in any way 
connected with the subject of religion. For she had always 
« disliked whatever was presented to her under the name of religion, 
in the same way that some people dislike arithmetic and accounts ; 
it had raised no other emotion in her, no alarm, no longing; so 
that the question whether she believed it, had not occurred to her, 
any more than it had occurred to her to inquire into the condi- 
tions of colonial property and banking, on which, as she had many 
opportunities of knowing, the family fortune was dependent.” 
Yet, without a faith, and with a keen capacity for spiritual dread, 
Gwendolen’s ideal was ‘to be daring in speech, and reckless in 
braving dangers, both moral and physical; and though her prac- 
tice fell far behind her ideal, this shortcoming seemed to be due 
to the pettiness of circumstances, the narrow theatre which life 
offers to a girl of twenty who cannot conceive herself as anything 
else than a lady, or as in any position which would lack the 
tribute of respect.” With such a character as this, it is obvious 
that the elements of tragedy are numerous. In a beautiful 
girl, wilful and inconsideate of others, fond of admiration, with 
an ideal rather than a capacity for recklessness, but possessed 
of no originality of mind, while characterised by that significant 
detestation of love-making which George Eliot tells us is the 
negative life of passion not yet awakened, and with a great 


sensitiveness to spiritual fears, you have the very sort of nature | 
on which the inward defiance and rebellion caused by adversity, and | 
the influence of any unscrupulous man who could really reach her | 


heart, would be able to act with destructive force. ‘The adversity 
hascome. We already know that Gwendolen’s mother has been 
reduced to poverty, and that it will be her child’s beauty, if 


anything, which will keep them above a very humble position in | 


society. Evidently, too, the frame of mind in which Gwendolen 
is likely to meet this calamity is that of wilful defiance, rather 
than of brave submission. How the other dormant elements of 
good and evil in her nature are likely to be drawn out, we do not 


yet know. Of course, it is casy to conjecture that she may be | 


induced to marry for position, and that then the fatal passion, 
perhaps already just showing signs of its existence within her, 
will spring up. But it is quite beyond us to conjecture how 
an imagination such as George Eliot's will work out the rich 
elements of interest scattered through the first part of this story. 

But assuredly the story will not be without the author's usual 
touches of satire. Already Gwendolen’s aspirations to be daring, 
and to cut out an original part in life for herself, are dealt with in 


the satiric spirit with which George Eliot loves to touch common- | 


place and somewhat conventional minds of an ambitious tone. 


** Gwendolen,” she says, ‘* was as inwardly rebellious against the re- | 


straints of family conditions, and as ready to look through obliga- 
tions with her own fundamental want of feeling for them, asif she 
had been sustained by the boldest speculations; but she really had no 
such speculations, and wouldat once have marked herself off from any 
sort of theoretical or practically reforming women by satirising them. 
She rejoiced to feel herself exceptional ; but her horizon was that of 
the genteel romance, where the heroine’s soul, poured out in her 
journal, is full of vague power, originality, and general rebellion, 
while her life moves strictly in the sphere of fashion ; and if she 
wanders into a swamp, the pathos lies partly, so to speak, in her 
having on her satin shoes. Here is a restraint which nature and 
society have provided on the pursuit of striking adventure ; so 
that a soul burning with the sense of what the universe is not, 
and ready to take all existence as fact, is nevertheless held captive 
by the ordinary wire-work of social forms, and does nothing par- 
ticular.” Nor does George Eliot refrain from some of those 
poignant sarcasms on the unjust power of beauty to disarm true 
criticism, which are so thickly scattered through her other works. 
Thus after a wilful speech of Gwendolen's about her intention to 
take her own way, irrespective of her mother’s wishes, George 


which comes of high spirits, — can ride magnificently, and | 





| Eliot observes :—“ Here, should any young lady incline to imitate 
| Gwendolen, let her consider the set of her head and neck ; if the 
| angle there had been different, the ehin protrusive, and the cervical 
| Vertebree a trifle more curved in their position, ten to one Gwendo- 
_len’s words would have had a jar in them for the sweet-natured Rex. 
| But everything odd in her speech was humour and pretty banter, 
| which he was only anxious to turn to one point.” That passage 

reminds us that the only fault to be found with this number is the 
fault we have so often found with George Eliot, that she here and 
| there affects the pedantry of science where the pedantry of science 
_is particularly discordant. ‘The satire of this passage is rendered 
| jarring, though not a bit the sharper, by the pedantic term ‘ cervical 
| vertebrae,’ just as the very first sentence in the volume is dis- 
figured by a query as to what gave “the dynamic quality ” to 
| Gwendolen’s glance,—where the ‘dynamic quality” is very tall 
language indeed for the quality which makes people stir and wake 
; Up under any one’s look, Such a phrase has a pedantry of effect 
| —not diminished by the rather elaborate composition which is 
| prefixed as a motto to the first chapter; and anything like 
| pedautry is particularly out of place at the opening of the spirited 
scene with which the story begins. Still that is the only thing— 
and a very small thing it is—to grumble about. As far as we 
can judge from the first part, there is likely to be a more careful 
structure in the story, and more of art in the management of the 
plot as well as in the evolution of the characters, than is usual with 
George Eliot, and certainly not less than usual of imaginative forec 
and brilliant criticism on the paradoxes of human life. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—o——_. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 





Srr,—After reading your remonstrance addressed to us of the 
Clergy very carefully, and doing my best to reach a right conelu- 
sion, I venture to submit my thoughts to you, and also, if you 
will permit me, to your readers. 

‘To the exactness of statement and definition with which you 
| argue that the passing of the Burials Bill would be no step in 


| Disestablishment, I reply that in popular feeling the Church-yard 
is what its name imports, and that the Dissenting Ministers’ ‘re- 
ligious equality” in it would be recognised on all sides as a dimi- 
jnution of that public and national position which marks the 
national Church, and gives it power for national usefuliess. It 
| is for the sake of such diminution that the Bill is sought. Con- 
| vince its supporters that it does not mean Disestablishment, 
and we shall hear no more of it. ‘The “ grievance ” of the “ Order 
| for the Burial of the Dead,” read by the ‘country parson ” in the 
| village churchyard, is not felt by the mourners, ‘The minister 
officiating has no notion that he is ‘* manceuvring reluctant con- 
| sciences,” no belief that his service is being found “ distasteful.” 
| ‘The right of ‘religious equality” in the churchyard, at 
| funerals, leads at once to the similar right in the church itself at 
| weddings. ‘The two are arguable on the same grounds. 
| But let me come to the real gist of your remonstrance with us, 
'—that the spirit of our opposition is narrow and unstatesmanlike, 
is in fact not political, but personal, mere personal dislike to what 
seems to us humiliation. With profound respect, Sir, I deny the 
| allegation altogether. 

Is it unstatesmanlike to think that the national Services should 
be well manned—Civil, Military, Naval, Diplomatic, Judicial, 
Clerical—that the Clerical Service, considering what it deals with, 
is the most important of all national Services, and therefore 
should be best manned of all; that superior education, cateris 


‘paribus, makes superior men, and that the Clerical Service, 


therefore, should have men of superior education ; that, omitting 
limitations, superior education is the education given by parents 


‘of means and position, parents whose very homes and surround- 


ings often in no slight measure constitute it; that in this Eng- 
land of to-day, if parents are to be drawn to devote the ablest of 
their sons, prepared by the costliest of training, to the national 
Clerical Service, the nation must manifest its own appreciation of 
that service by the position which it assigns to it,—and that the 
acquisition of such sons, as a consequence of such appreciation, is 
one very principal reason why a national Clerical Service should 
exist at all? 

Setting existing interests on one side, let us consider that there 
are at this moment so many millions of English children still, or 
lately, in English cradles. After so many years, a certain number 
of them will be manning the national Clerical Service, Is it un- 
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statesmanlike to desire and devise that in that certain number| led to say soniething disagreeable. He is much less likely to do 
there may be included a good proportion of the best educated and | s0 if he is officiating in peace inside the sacred enclosure,—a place 
ablest of them? And will it be strange if, as a part of such | full of graves, where the wicked cease from troubling, where the 
devising, we desire to maintain at, at least, its present height of , weary are at rest, and where even religious differences ought no 
advantage the clerical position ? longer to separate. 

Those who thus think, and think also that the Burials Bill| The object of our opponents seems to be merely to prevent any- 
would make, or at least be regarded as making, a considerable | thing antagonistic to the Church being said in the churchyards : 
diminution and derogation from the position, already not too | our object is to remove some of the causes which produce and keep 
attractive, of the national Clerical Service, nay, would be no | alive the feelings which cause such things to be said anywhere, 


inconsiderable step towards its abolition, may surely be keen 
opponents of the Bill, without being actuated merely or mainly by 


any such spirit as that which the Spectator regretfully attributes | 


to them. 

You are longing, Sir, I see, like Mr. Gladstone, for great 
Episcopal leaders. ‘There may, perhaps, arise such, when there 
are set before them great leading positions. If you wish Archi- 
medes to answer your advertisement, let your advertisement 
contain the offer of a xsd o74.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Hanrer. 


(To THE EpItor OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The admirable letter of your correspondent “ E. 8.” appears 
to me te put the question on its right basis. I, like him, look upon 
Disestablishment as a great evil, to be avoided if possible, but 
which it is not possible, I go further, and say, not even desirable, 
to avoid, except by such means as shall make the Church acceptable 
to the nation at large, and to the utmost practicable extent 
comprehensive and expansive. The present aspect of the contro- 
versy is not encouraging to those who hold such views, and yet it 
seems to me that Mr. Gladstone was too despondent when he said 
that the Church is too old and stiff for either internal reform or 
external expansion, ‘The people of England constitute the real 
Church of England, and surely there is still sufficient religious 
life in them to enable them, if wisely led, to make national 
arrangements for the worship of God and the culture of 
spiritual life of such a broad, free, and elastic kind, that 
the ministrations of the national clergy may be suited to 
the various religious opinions and stages of religious progress 
which exist amongst us. But leaving this general question, is it 


| Their policy is one of obstinate maintenance of exclusive privilege ; 


| ° oy: . ° es 
/ours is one of frecdom, conciliation, and consideration for the 
| feelings of others. Mr. IIall is a clergyman. Let me ask him not 
only which is the most wise and statesmanlike, but also which jg 
most in accordance with the Spirit of Christ.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. 8. D 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—I am not ashamed to own that ‘‘ the humiliation to them- 
selves [the Clergy] of allowing heretics and schismatics to enter 
the places which are called Churchyards ” is a sufficient cause for 
resisting the efforts of Mr. Morgan and his supporters, and in 
this opinion I believe many of our active laity concur. Nearly 
all the Churchyards now open for burial have been provided at 
the expense of members of the Church, to be used according to 
her rites. ‘To call them national property, in a sense that any 
religious body has an equal right to them, is to preach a doctrine 
which logically ends in Communism, Should Mr. Morgan succeed, 
it will be too much to expect that Churchmen will go on providing 
Churchyards, to be at once appropriated by the various sects in 
the parish. Public cemeteries will become the rule, and Churchmen 
will have to consider whether they cannot be put upon an equality 
with the Nonconformists, by having private burial-grounds, much 
'in the same way that a family provides its own mausoleum.— 





Iam, Sir, &c., 
Llockton Vicarage, January 26, R. J. Frencn. 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I regret that Professor Ramsay should endeavour to give 





not obvious that the true policy of a national Church is to be as 
little disagreeable and exclusive as possible? I am glad, therefore, 
to find from Mr, Hall's letter that the Bill ‘‘ would give to every 
person the right to use any service, if only due decorum be 
observed.” Somehow or other, an impression had been conveyed 
to my mind that it would give the privilege only to Dissenting 
ministers. Now, I have known among my own circle of fricnds 
of two funerals at which no minister of any denomination was 
present, and the services were conducted by laymen, in one casc 
by the chief mourner himself, and in the other by a very com- 
petent relative. In the one case, I think the Church of England 
service was used. In the other, it was not. But what can be 
more becoming than that a family, in burying the dead body of 
one of its members, should, if agreeable to itself, conduct the 
religious services without clerical assistance, just as it does family 
prayers at home? Or in what sense would the national clergy 
be disestablished by such a proceeding, any more than by their 
not being present at our family prayers ? 

In ordinary cases, a funeral is a family matter, and the great 
question in the conduct of it, what will give most satisfaction 
and comfort to the mourners. Suppose even that dreadful thing 
were to happen, which Mr, Hall so much fears, that Mr. Brad- 


laugh were to deliver an address at the funeral of afriend. He} 


eould only do it cither because he was chief mourner himself, or 
invited by the chief mourner, and there would be no occasion for 
anybody's feelings to be hurt, because we could all protect our- 


selves by the ingenious device of being absent, a course which I | 
have hitherto succeeded in following as to his discourses. ‘The | 


fact of his speaking in a churchyard would not make it necessary 
for any one to become an involuntary hearer, Nor is there any 
fear that anything Litter against the Church would be said at the 
grave of ‘some staunch Dissenter ;” or if it were to happen, as 
possibly it might, say, in one case out of a hundred thousand, 
L think the Church could bear it with equanimity. The 
most bitter Dissenters are not alweys thinking about the 
Church. In the sorrow of bereavement, they are happily apt 
to fall back upon those grand consolations which they 
have in common with all Christians. And I do not sce how 
antagonism to the Church could be a consoling topie even toa 


a personal turn to the discussion of a public question. I shall 
| not follow his example, because I think it a bad one, I will, how- 
ever, explain, The last Universities’ Commission had to consider 
| the propriety of introducing entrance-cxaminations. ‘The Com- 

missioners were evidently not prepared to institute these in any 
| form which might make them a bar to matriculation, but they took 

a middle course, and enjoined that an examination should be held the 
| effect of which should be not to disqualify for matriculation those who 


| failed, but to give those who succeeded the privilege of qualifying for 


a degree in three years instead of four. You will at once see that 
the privilege thus conceded to superior scholarship resolved itself 
into permission to pass over the junior classes in Latin, Greek, 
and, I believe, also mathcmatics, and enter on the higher studies 
of the senior classes at once. Now Professor Ramsay tells us 
that those who pass this statutory examination generally enter his 
junior class, by the advice of their own teachers and with his cordial 
approval. There must be something wrong here, and I do not 
hesitate to repeat that the manifest intentions of the Com- 
missioners are frustrated by the working of the statutory enact- 
ment. A remedy, I said, readily suggests itself, but to specify 
it would be “invidious.” The Professor at once jumps to the 
conclusion that in the word “invidious” lies concealed an in- 
sinuation against his own motives as an examiner. All I meant 
| to suggest was that assessor-examiners should be appointed to 
co-operate with the professors in this (quasi) entrance-examina- 
tion, as they do in the examination for degrees. 

As to an entrance-matriculation examination, I am glad to learn 
that Professor Ramsay is in fayour of this, but I can find nothing 
in his letter in your issue of December 25 to show that he is very 
anxious for it. On the contrary, he makes suggestions for pro- 
viding additional tutorial assistance, and in predicting the probable 
conclusions of the forthcoming Commission he significantly omits 
all mention of matriculation examinations. I was fully justified 
therefore in saying “that I was at a loss to know whether Mr. 
Ramsay desires things to remain as they are.” I need not repeat 
| here the statements which 1 ventured to make regarding the in- 
| tellectual condition of a large number of the students entering the 
| janior classes. ‘The remarks I made were made tentatively, and 
were almost of the nature of a challenge to Professor Ramsay. I 





secularist beside the open grave of a friend. Vossibly if a Dis-| had nothing to guide me, except his own letter and the Cale ndar. 
senting minister is compelled to conduct the service outside the | But I may now conclude that I was correct ; and if correct, then 
churchyard railing, as lately happened, he might feel irritated, and | I say without the slightest misgiving that the admission of students 
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so utterly ignorant and untrained — the walls of a University | it is a perfectly voluntary act, but directly he enrols himself, he 
js too absurd to call forth grave con emnation, the state of things | becomes ipso facto bound to the acceptance of certain rules 
having become simply ludicrous. The third point of interest is | and submission to certain discipline. It depends upon himself 
the extent to which competition enters the Secondary Schools of entirely as to how long he occupies that position. So soon as 
Scotland, and its probable influence. As, however, you find it he finds the conditions irksome to himself, or thinks they are pre- 
necessary to limit the space accorded to me, I must omit any re- | judicial to the interests of his class, he can withdraw, and there 
marks I had to make on this important subject.—I am, Sir, &c., | is an end of the matter. From first to last, there is no question 
Scoria, | of compelling him to do anything against his will. In this re- 

| Spect, the Council of a ‘Il'rade-Union oceupies a position similar 

| to that of the committee of a political club, a cricket club, a 
aes | joint-stock company, or any other association in which men 
‘Sir,—In reference to your article on the above subject in the Spec- | band themselves together for common objects. It is entrusted 
tator of January 15, I appeal to your well-known sense of fairness to with certain powers to be used for the common good, and 
be allowed to say that, notwithstanding your unhesitating asser- | it is utterly unreasonable to quarrel with it for exercising the 
tion that the Amalgamated Engineers’ Union is responsible for very functions it was placed there to fulfil. It is conceivable 
the Erith Strike, it appears to me to be extremely doubtful, to | that a man might, for reasons of his own, outweighing the dis- 
say the least, whether such is the case. Mr. Burnett, the advantages, join a society involving the grossest interference 
secretary of the Amalgamated Engineers, who ought to know, with his personal liberty; binding him, for instance, to have 
says, in his letter to the Times, republished in last week's | all his front teeth out, to never eat salt, to read nothing but 
Weekly Dispatch, from which I quote, that ‘‘there is not a/ the Speciator, or to live in Drury Lane; and however onerous the 
single word of truth in the statement,” and that ‘the men | bonds might be, so long as he remained a member he would be 
did not come out by the orders of their society,” the council of bound to fulfil his obligation. If he grew tired of them, he might 
whith ‘ knew nothing whatever of the dispute until a first mecting | withdraw, or if he declined to comply any longer with the rules, 
of the men was held and resolutions passed by them.” He says the society could eject him, but it could not compel him to 
further that, ‘of the men who turned out seventy were members | comply against his will. Similarly, an engineer who joins his 
of our séciety, twenty-five were members of the Steam-Engine | trade society pledges himself to the recognition of its policy in 
Makers, and the remainder of the nearly 200 spoken of by Mr. | the matter of picce-work, and so long as he continues in its ranks 
Easton were non-society men. ‘Thus positively a majority of the | he must obey the directions of the council, who are simply giving 
men who turned out were not in any way connected with our society.” effect to the rules to which he has already agreed,—unless he has 
Mr. Bauld, the president of the Strike Committee, speaking at | sufficient influence with his co-members to procure the alteration 
Erith on the 13th inst., said:—‘*So far from the strike 
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“THE MORALITY OF PIECE-WORK.” 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 





of the rules in the legitimate, constitutional manner, If, being an 
being undertaken at the dictation of the Union, it was resolved | exceptionally skilful workman, he knows he could earn more than 
his fellows at piece-work, and his egoistic instincts over-ride his 
sense of brotherhood, he has but to give up his union, and he 


may earn what he can. 


upon at a shop meeting upon their own responsibility, 
and the first men to refuse the extension of piece-work 
were non-society men.” Further evidence is afforded by a letter 


quoted in the Dispatch, written originally for publication in the | 


Times, but subsequently transmitted instead to Mr. Burnett. It 
is signed by the aforesaid Jantes Bauld, of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, Frederick Heath, steam-engine maker, and S. Grundy, 
non-sociely man. They deny the allegation that they struck by 
order of the executive—which, on Mr. Grundy’s part, is rather 
superfluous—and state that “we, with the non-society and society 
men, acted entirely upon our own responsibility.” Mr. Mathias, 
another non-society man, speaking at a meeting held last Satur- 
day, also ‘protests against” the accusation, and entirely agrees 
with Mr. Bauld and Mr. Burnett as to the origin of the dispute. 
But although this testimony would appear to settle the ques- 
tion as to whether the Union is to blame in the present instance, 
I am quite willing to believe that, like other similar bodies, it 
claims, and doubtless would, under certain circumstances, exer- 
cise, the power of ordering a strike, cither at Erith or elsewhere, 
if it saw fit; and your article raises the more general question as 
to how far it is justified in doing anything of the kind, upon 
which point you appear to be labouring under an entire miscon- 
ception as to the powers and functions of a Trade Union. In 
extremely plain language,—language which I very much doubt 
whether you would have used had you been addressing any other 








| 


| 


| ‘The truth is, Sir, that the very same objections which you 
urge against the Union upon this head might be urged against 
its interference with the freedcm of its members in fifty other 
ways. Every society has rules of its own, arising out of the 
| necessities of its particular trade, forbidding its members from 
doing this, that, or the other, which might, perhaps, benefit some 
individually, but would act prejudicially upon the interests of the 
general body. ‘To speak of such discipline, voluntarily under- 
gone, as tyranny is, to use your own language, ‘‘nonsense.” I 
| grant to the full all you say as to the immorality of the proceed- 
| ing, if the Union acted upon those outside it in the way you 
_ evidently think it does. But my case is, that it does nothing of 
| the kind. And though I can suppose it to include some men 
| who feel that the restrictions hinder them from increasing their 
| income as they would like, and whose sense of camaraderie would 
not be suflicient to deter them from constituting a * reealcitrant 
minority,” if they thought their resistance would be successful, it 
is evident that, narrow-minded and selfish as they may be, the 
| advantages in other respects of remaining in the Union are too 
great to admit of their resigning or running the risk of expulsion, 
although they might thereby gain full liberty to sell their labour 


| as they chose. 


section of the community,—you charge the Union with an at-| J) eonclusion, Sir, while apologising for what, I fear, you will 
tempt ‘to commit theft” by ‘taking away from the skilled | .onsider the undue length of this letter, let me earnestly beg of 
minority a possession which they have,”—ie., their “ special you to reconsider your position. ‘The adverse opinion of the 
capacity for labour,” which in your eyes is their property | Spectator is no light thing to be thrown into the scale against these 
“‘just as much as their cash,”—in order that the majority of | non, who are struggling to emancipate themselves from the last 


their constituents may reap the benefit. I trust you will not | remaining fetters of serfdom, and to raise their class to the full 








think me wanting in courtesy if, in reply, I crave the liberty 
to use equally plain terms, and to say that, to any man who 
understands what trade-unionism is, the whole of your lavish 
denunciation displays absolute ignorance of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. You speak throughout of the Trade Council as if it were 
a perfectly irresponsible tribunal, legislating ab extra for a body | 
of men who have no control over its decisions, and who are bound, 


whether they will or no, to obey its decrees at all hazards. You | 
forget, apparently, that the very essence of Unionism is voluntary 
cohesion, and not compulsion in the ordinary sense at all. ‘The | 


| 


| 


officials who manage these organisations have no power but what 
is vested in them by the members, and are liable to be deposed at 
any moment. ‘A breath can make them, as a breath has made,” 
and while I admit they exercise considerable authority, it is only | 
with the voluntary consent of their constituents. No man 
is obliged to become a Unionist. So long as he remains outside 

the Union, he owes it no allegiance, and is at perfect liberty to | 


. . | 
work how, and when, and as long as he chooses. His entering , 


| standard of citizenship. ais ce que dois, advicnne que pourra. 

As a disciple of the religion of Humanity, I, at least, cannot 

refrain from insisting on the justice of their eause.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
30 Rushmore Road, Clapton Park, E. Menry Exuis. 





(To THE Eviror OF THE “SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I have no doubt you meant to be fair in your article on “The 
Morality of Piecework ” a fortnight ago, but excuse my saying that 
a pin’s point will pierce your argument fatally. You postulate all 
throughit that the Amalgamated Engineers propose to force any one 
to forswear piccework. But they don’t. The most they propose (and 
they do not go so far even as that, at present), is to say to those 
who prefer piccework, ‘ You shall not belong to the Amalga- 
mated Engineers.” They have, at least, as much right to say 
that as his club had to expel Mr. Lyttelton. Prove, if you can, that 
piecework is for the good of the workman, but do not try, for it 
$ impossible to prove that the majority is bound to sacrifice the 


1 
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interests of the majority for the sake of a minority, when the | passage. On the other hand, it was very much to Milton's pee. 
interests of the majority are the raison d’étre of the body.—I am, | pose to compare Satan, from a moral point of view, to a « king 
Sir, &c., | barbaric,” or even to hint that kings, at least those of a certain 
Seaton, Axminster, January 16. | kind, were a barbaric institution. It should further be considereq 

| that if we read ‘‘kings barbaric,” the cesuras in the whole pass- 

/age are agreeably and artistically varied, whereas they appear 
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[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Si,—Will you allow a small employer of labour, who has lately 
had to consider practically the question of piece-work versus day- | 
work, to state the reasons given by an intelligent operative | 
They were, first, that it is *‘a selfish | 
system ;” second, that it leads to bad work, and gives the dishonest | 


against the former ? 


strikingly monotonous if we pause after the word * kings,” thus :— 


“High on a throne of royal state—that far 
Outshone the wealth—of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East—with richest hand 
Showers on her kings—barbaric pearls and gold, 
Satan exalted sate.” 


worker an unfair advantage over the best hands; thirdly, that it | As for the expression supposed to have been imitated, ‘ barbarico 


brings down wages. 
It is on the second head that I believe the general public is most 


| postesauro,” it proves only that Virgil was less solicitous to vindicate 
_ the esthetic culture of his Trojan ancestors than their piety and 


in the dark as to the case, rightly or wrongly, put forward by the | valour, but Milton had no like interests to consult.—I am, Sir, &e., 


operatives. 
and earn the most wages, and we cry out against the hardship of 
his not being allowed to derive the full benefit from his natural 
advantages. But in manual as well as mental labour there is a 
difference between quantity and quality, and the real argument 
for day-work is that piece-work favours quantity at the expense 
of quality. We don’t argue that authors ought to be paid by the 
volume or painters by the yard, because we know that more 
true workmanship may be condensed into the space of an 
octavo page by one artist than goes to furnish three bulky 
volumes by another. ‘* Penny-a-lining” is piece-work in literature. 
The author slurs over the gaps in his knowledge with long 
phrases, because he can’t spare the time to get a correct fact. 
So the unscrupulous piece-worker—man or woman—when a fault 
occurs in the work or material, will not lose time by stopping to 
correct it, but hurries on, hoping not to be found out; and if a 
boiler bursts, or a seam breaks, in consequence, no one knows 
the reason why; but working-men shrug their shoulders, and say, 
‘¢'There’s your blessed piece-work!” If all piece-workers were 
scrupulously honest towards their employers, of course this objec- 
tion would have no force ; but if all employers were scrupulously 
honest towards their customers, they would have less inducement 
to press for piece-work, because it would cease to be much faster 
than well-paid, well-inspected day-work. It is a choice of evils ; 
at day-work, the bad workman will idle, and at piece-work he 
will scamp, and it seems that good workmen, on the whole, think 
the last offence the worst; and the public, whose lives and limbs 
may depend on the solidity of building and engineering work, 
have some reasons for agreeing with the men. 

I should say that, in the trade in which I am concerned, piece- 
work is usual and popular with the hands, but then they are 
women, not given to reasoning closely into consequences ; still, it 
was a woman, a shirt-maker of thirty years’ experience, who 
urged the objections to the system which I have quoted ; and when 
intelligent engineers and sempstresses arrive independently at the 
self-same conclusions, the odds are that they have some solid 
ground for them, not, perhaps, self-evident to amateurs. 

The objection to piece- work as ‘selfish’ seems to rest on its 
tendency to make the workers regard each other as rivals, com- 
peting for the work when it is scarce, each trying to get morc 
more than the rest, when all want a share. Its tendency to bring 
down wages will be intelligible to every one who remembers the 
evidence given on the employers’ side in the case of Jackson and 
Graham and the Cabinet-makers, Theoretically, no doubt, piece- 
work is just and convenient ; but practically, there are two sides 
to the question, ‘+ if no more,” as Mrs, Dollop says. ‘Trusting you 
may be able to find space for a few words on the side of some 
who cannot very easily speak for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

68 Dean Street, Soho, January 27. E. J. Siucox. 








BARBARIC PEARLS AND GOLD. 
(To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The arguments cited by your correspondent ‘ C. D, C.” 
for reading in Milton ‘barbaric pearls and gold,” rather than 
** kings barbaric,” are plausible, but present a grave difficulty, on 
thorough consideration of the subject. The poet can hardly have 
wished to leave the impression that the pomp of Satan was bar- 
baric, and the taste of the fallen angels equally so; in fact, he 
has shown us that their tastes were essentially and severely 
Greek, for Pandemonium was,— 
“ Built like a temple whero pilasters round 


Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave.” 


Their architect was Hephestus himself, called by another name ; 


moreover, their music was ‘‘ Dorian moods,” as appears in another | cure of the evil. 


We assume that the best workman can do most work | 











C. B.C, 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY AT ETON. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Allow me to point out the first public result of the dismissal 
of Mr. Oscar Browning from Eton College. The boys in the 
‘*First Hundred” are allowed to take up two ‘extra subjects,” 
which, up to a few years ago, were exclusively classical or mathe- 
matical. Chiefly (if not entirely, I wish to speak within the facts) 
by Mr. Browning’s exertions, modern history was added to these 
extra studies, and was taught by himself, at no small sacrifice, I 
am told, ‘both of time and money, as he had to transfer some of 
his pupils to other guidance, in order to find time for this additional 
work, At the beginning of this term, boys who wished to take up 
history were informed by the Head Master that the class was dis- 
The fact speaks for itself, without any comment.—I 
An Eron Parent. 


continued. 
ain, Sir, &c., 

WORDSWORTH’S EPITAPHS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your article of last week on Wordsworth’s prose works 
you quote a Latin epitaph, beginning, ‘‘ O nimium dilecta! vocat 
Deus,” as copied from the walls of one of our cathedrals. Per- 
haps you are not aware that this beautiful epitaph is actually 
from the pen of a Wordsworth, having been written by a nephew 
of the poet,—viz., the Rey. Charles Wordsworth, late Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s. At the time of its composition he was Second 
Master of Winchester College. You may possibly think this 
worth inserting in your journal.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Torquay, January 24. W. H. Hatiipay. 


THE LONDON POOR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your reviewer of the “* Homes of the London Poor” sums 
up admirably much that needs to be said on the subject of 
legislative interference as to sanitary measures, but he lays so 
much stress on the need of legislative action, and so little on the 
efficacy of personal effort and individual work, that I think a 
careless reader of the article might suppose that I had found 
reason to distrust the power of personal work, and was disposed 
to rely mainly, if not entirely, upon law and public administration 
for the improvement of London dwellings, and that the aim of 
my book was to enforce that lesson. So little is this the case, that 
I beg you will allow me to say what my view really is. ‘The book 
was written by me, solely in the hope of interesting individual 
workers in undertaking supervision of such courts as those 
described, as the one sure way of improving them and their 
inhabitants. I have tried to show that personal influence is 
needed, my experience having proved to me that Mrs. Browning, 
whom your reviewer quotes, is right when she says :— 
“Tt takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses even to a cleaner stye.” 
“ Your Fouriers failed, 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 
Or to quote evidence more likely to be generally received, the 
Glasgow authorities said to me :—‘‘ The people displaced by the 
wynds are making many of their new houses nearly as unhealthy 
as the old ones, from their fearful habits; they have not been 
improved by mere change of surroundings.” 
I would not have troubled you with this explanatory letter, 
but that the Spectator is read by many possible future workers. I 
should be sorry for them to think that the result of my many years’ 


| work had been that I think legislative action the most potent 


On the contrary, my only aim in writing was 
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that people should first read, and then look for themselves 
whether they think such work worth doing in other courts. 
Requests come to me almost daily from various parts of London, 
from those who have seen the operation of our work, asking us 
to extend it to additional places. We have abundant money 


. . | 
waiting to be used; there are courts beyond courts which might 


be purchased and improved. It is the need of workers only which 
is preventing the further extension of the plan.—I am, Sir, &c., 


14 Nottingham Place W. Ocravia Hirt. 





POETRY. 


[What the working-man wants is thrift."—Mopern PuiLantnrorist.] 
THE WORKING-MAN’S REPLY. 
Wuar’s the use 0” savin’, when there’s nowt for a man to buy? 
Cow, and cottage, and garden, that’s not for the like o’ I. 
Land! that’s for they big ’uns as live up there on the hill; 
Not for low-born fellers like you and me and Bill. 
Then drink boys, drink boys, never stop to think boys; 
Wi’ wages high let money fly ; 
‘To-morrow they may sink, boys. 





What's the use o” savin’, when they help yer if ye’re ill, 
Four bob every week, Jemmy, and pay your Doctor's bill ? 
There’s some as abuse them Guardins, and say they're hard asa 
stone ; 
But folk come to like ’em better, Jemmy, better the more they're 
known. 
Then drink, &e. 


What's the use o’ savin’, wi’ Parson close at the door, 

And allays soup in his kitchen, and he so good to the poor ? 

And a reglar lady up yonder, wi’ a sight o’ money and land, 

And cold meat had for the asking, and the purse never out of 
her hand. 


His prey, the roaming fish. But ‘tis my lot 
Beneath the plane’s full leaf at ease to dream, 
And thence I love to hear the passing stream, 
| Whose prattle charms, and can disquiet not. 
WwW. % 








, 
| BOOKS. 
saeiienits 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER* 

Miss ZrmMeERN has written a very interesting life of the great 
German Buddhist and pessimist, without having at her disposal 
what would seem at first sight to be very prepossessing materials, 
It is true that Schopenhauer was in the highest degree a person 
of unique and strongly-marked character,—that he had cultivated 
what he himself called un grand soi-méme. He wasa solitary among 
philosophers,—he stood alone in a considerable number of different 
ways. First, he detested the mystical jargon of metaphysics, and 
made a laughing-stock of Hegel; indeed, he tried to introduce the 
living world, with all its concrete experiences, into the very heart 
of philosophy, and thus he became odious to the philosophic 
caste. Yet he was not a man of the world in any sense, except 
that in which it is the characteristic of the man of the world 
to make himself perfectly familiar with all the details of any 
transaction concerning the success of which he is anxious. 
Schopenhauer was quite able to do this. When the firm in 
which his fortune was embarked was on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, he rescued the greater part of his own property from the 
ruins with the sagacity and promptness of a true man of busi- 
ness. When he was anxious about the correct printing of his 
books, he took the steps for careful printing and accurate correc- 
tion with the minuteness and elaborateness of a man who gives a 
good deal of thought to detail. He ordered his studies, too, with 
a precision and clearness of purpose which showed the practical 
man. And he knew well what the ordinary qualities of the world 
were. There was nothing of the dreamer about him, yet no one 
would think of calling him a man of the world. Many aman of the 





Then drink, &e. 


What's the use o’ savin’, when there’s allays grub to be had, 

Skilly at night and morning, and the stuff is none so bad ? 

And so if yer like a tramp, Jemmy, yer can pass from ward to | 
ward, 

Only a little oakum to pick, and that’s not hard. 


Then drink, &c., 


What's the use 0’ savin’, 0’ putting away your cash, 

And just when yer want your money, your club is sure to smash ? 

Fuddle, and fuddle, and fuddle, up there at the Royal Oak, 

That’s how your managers manage, and so the club gets broke. 
Then drink, &c. 


What’s the use 0’ savin’, when yer've allays the House at last, 
‘* Poor man’s Home,” they call it, when strength and health are 
passed ? 
They say, yer lose your good name, if once them walls yer see ; 
But, lor! good name’s for rich folk, Jemmy, it’s not for the like 
o’ we. 
Then drink, &c. 


Then what's the use o’ savin’, and they bury yer, too, when dead ; 

Coffin o’ elm, that’s all; but who wants a coffin o’ lead? 

So yer cannot be better for savin’, and yer cannot be worse if 
yer spend, 

And it’s jolly o’ nights to sit here, Jemmy, and drain a glass wi’ 
a friend. 


Then drink, &c. B. 





FROM MOSCHUS. 
Wuen the wind softly sways the azure sea, 
My languid spirit kindles at the sight, 
And then the land is no more a delight, 
Only the mighty main seems sweet to me. 


But when the waters in their wrath grow hoar, 
And the long rollers rage with curling foam, 


world despises the world in his heart, but no true man of the world 
rails at it openly as Schopenhauer did. Ile was boastful and scorn- 
ful, which are the last qualities to smooth a man’s path through the 
world ; and more than this, he was gloomy and suspicious. “ ‘ It’s 
safer trusting fear than faith,’ was one of his favourite quotations,” 
says Miss Zimmern. [He kept pistols ready loaded near him at 
night; would never trust himself under the hand of a barber ; 
was liable to the most wonderful panics on the outbreak of epi- 
demics ; carried a little leather drinking-cup about with him to 
the table @héte, to guard against the danger of possible infection 
from drinking out of the cup used by any one who had 
had an infectious disease ; and always wrote his accounts and 
notes on the investment of his property in some foreign language. 
He hid his valuables like a miser in out-of-the-way places, and 
labelled his bonds and coupons ‘Arcana Medica,’ to divert 
suspicion. Ie cultivated, too, strange caprices, such as putting 
down a gold piece by his plate at the table d’héte, which he told 
inquirers was “to go to the poor, whenever he heard the 
officers [of the Army] discuss anything more serious than women, 
dogs, and horses.” And by way of curing his own melancholy, he 
used to try to persuade himself that in feeling it he was mistaking 
himself for somebody else who had real ground for melancholy, 
like a tutor (Privat-docent) who wanted to become a professor 
and could not get the appointment, or the like. All-these quaint 
little tricks of personality show that Miss Zimmern had a figure 
with plenty of individual expression to paint. And yet her 
materials may have seemed very unpromising. For Schopenhauer 
had few friends and carried on hardly any available correspond- 
ence, nor did he keep any diaries or notes of a personal kind. 
Ilis voluminous note-books were all. on the subjects of his 
philosophy, and he entertained, it seems, a strong dislike to the 
practice of giving publicity to private letters or the publication of 
personal reminiscences. Fortunately, however, as a compensation 
for this great dearth of personal incident in Schopenhauer’s life, 
his philosophy itself is full of concrete character and literary and 
scientific illustration. And of these features in his writings Miss 
Zimmern has known how to make good use, so that with 
apparently meagre materials for a graphic portrait, she has given 








I turn again towards my wooded home, 
And love to look upon the sea no more. 


Ah! sweet the land, and sweet the forest dark, 
Whose pines make song, whate’er the wild wind’s strife ; 
And hard, indeed, must be the fisher’s life, 


Who toils upon the deep,—his home, a bark ; | 


i 





us a picture of the morose thinker of Frankfort which is full of 
liveliness and character. 
Schopenhauer, like most of the German thinkers, never realised 


| properly the ultimate distinction between will and impulse. All 
| 





* Arthur Schopenhauer: his Life and Philosophy. Tyy Helen Zimmern, London: 
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the active characteristics were to him forms of ‘ will,’ no matter how 
involuntary, in the true sense, they might be. The identity and 
unity of the originating power, whose manifestation constitutes 
Creation, with the force which underlies all forms of existence 
and life, was not so much the result at which he arrived, as the 
assumption with which he began. He found the universe full 
of life-producing force, and he inferred at once that the true reality 
behind the world was an infinite sea of blind impulse striving to gain 
external form and manifestation, and only occasionally, and as it 
were, accidentally, reaching the stage of consciousness, intelligence, 
and reason. If intelligence were at the origin of Will, said 
Schopenhauer, then where there was great intelligence there ought 
to be much will, whereas intelligence is often an antidote to 
active power, and as intelligence increases, impulsive force 
decreases. On the other hand, if impulse is the working force of 
creation, and intelligence only one of its accidental phenomena, 
we can understand how it is that in all the lower forms of being 
we get so much impulse, so much instinct, without any intelligence. 
Desire,—which, according to Schopenhauer, is identical with Will, 
—is the great motive-power of life. In all living things there 
is desire, but it is blind, not knowing its own goal or its destined 
method ; and only in a few very highly, and in a sense, accident- 
aly refined organisms does this desire get intellectual instru- 
ments placed at its disposal which enable it in some 
measure to estimate its own worth and calculate its own 
path. For the most part, the Universe is the product of 
a blind foree which seems to crave manifestation in the physical 
world of space and time,—a blind force which finds expression 
in all the various modes of being and suffering called life, and of 
which so very few are in any high degree rational. This 
Schopenhauer's first peculiarity of creed, The creative force is at 
bottom Will, or desire, or impulse,—not rational, but blind. Intel- 
ligence is not essential to it. Only when it stumbles, as it were, 
on consciousness and intelligence, does it light upon the means 
of gauging and correcting its own procedure. It is not very easy 
to make out on what pretence it was that Schopenhauer assumed 
that this desire for a manifestation in the physical world which, in 
his view, is always being evinced by the living impulse behind Crea- 
tion, isanevilone, Apparently it was because this restless impulse, 
this great tide of desire, interferes so much with pure, rational con- 
templation, that he held it evil by virtue of the very fact of that 
interference. ‘Though to him an impulse towards manifestation (or 
‘¢ will,” as he miscalled it) was the origin of all things, and intelli- 
gence but an accident of some of the later stages of its development, 
vet this intelligence has in it all the marks of nobility, while the 
eagerness to be, is in itself a sort of selfish egotism, so to speak, 
—a vulgar craving for separateness of existence, which involves 
competition and strife. ‘The Will recognised by Schopenhauer 
as the basis of Being must be a Will to Live, and the question | 
immediately arises whether this Will be a good one or a bad one. 


is 





Schopenhauer’s answer is apparent from what we have already 
told in his biography. He holds, with the Indian and Singhalese 
schools of Buddhism (northern Buddhism seems to teach other- | 
wise), that desire is the root of all evil, and that all desire may be | 
reduced to the affirmation (Bejahung) of the Will to Live. By | 
suppressing desire we suppress evil, but we suppress existence also. | 
The whole world, therefore, ‘lieth in wickedness ;’ it isa world that | 
ought never tohave been.” Thus Schopenhauer makes it the essence | 
of goodness to be able to identify yourself with the whole of 
Creation, and to divest yourself of the self-assertingness which is the | 


source of division, and it is because the Artist can do this to some 


extent in mere contemplative vision that he rates the artist | 
high ; while the man who has ceased to struggle for his own 
happiness altogether, and has left the angry ripple of private 
hopes and fears far behind him, has attained the true Nirvana, 
the sclf-identification with the All which makes him quite indif- 
ferent whether it be his own private little department of the uni- 
verse, or some other part, which is required back for the good of 
the All, 


** Schopenhauer lays it dowa that no action not wholly disinterested 
can be regarded as meritorious. He strives by an acute analysis to 
show that an action performed on the principle of behaving as one 
would wish one’s neighbour to behave, has contracted a taint of im- 
purity, inasmuch as it is remotely biassed by the calculation that this 
will in the long-run prove for the interest of the agent himself. No 
action hes any moral value in his eyes, unless it is prompted by pure 
compassion. This theory, of course, is strictly Buddhistic, and is a 
natural corollary from that view of the essential evil of all existence 
which he shared with Buddha. In the latter part of the essay he 
analyses the nature of meritorious deeds and emotions, to show how 
they may be deduced from his cardinal principle of action.” 


It is very curious to compare this theory of evil with the char- 
acter of the man who promulgated and apparently believed it. 





land the 





If ever there was a man who appeared to aim at exhibiting a 
“grand soi-méme,” it was Schopenhauer. His pride and egotism 
were vast. Ilis scorn for everything which had no part in him 
was trenchant. He never admitted, even in thought perhaps, the 
existence of a superior. He was one of thosein whom the power 
to consort with equals did not exist. ‘To inferiors, to disciples, he 
could be gracious. Towards the lower animals he indulged some- 
thing like real affection. His mother he despised and disliked. 
His housekeeper once, for a trifling fault, he threw from him, and 
so maimed that he was adjudged to pay her a pension for the rest 
of his life ; his dog was his dearest friend. Yet this man of proud, 
well-marked individuality, who never had a courteous word to say 
for his rivals—the philosophers of his own time—and who justified 
his preference for monarchy as a political system only by his con- 
tempt for the mob,—‘a King,’ he remarked, should say, instead 
of, ‘we, by the grace of God,’ ‘ we, the least of two evils,’—really 
believed, it seems, in the Buddhist doctrine that it is the highest 
of all states to cease altogether from desire, that life and evil are- 
almost synonymous terms, that it is the highest virtue of the in- 
dividual to merge his interests in those of the species, and that 
to sink action in contemplation is the nearest approach to true 
virtue which human genius can make. In short, the life of 
Schopenhauer was in the most marked manner the contradiction 
of his own theories. Ie taught that to dissolve again the island 
of individuality in the ocean of the power from which nature 
proceeded, is the highest virtue ; but he built away like a coral 
insect at the island of his own individuality, and made it as hard 
and solid as a rock; and when he was about to die, he might well 
say, as he did, that he feared Death held for him no prospect like 
“Nirvana.” Certainly not. It would take an agent very much 
stronger than Death to dissolve such a personality as Schopenhauer's 
into the vague abstraction of a transcendental substratum of the 
universe, such as that the existence of which he assumed,—even 
though it were imbued, as he supposed it to be, with a restless 
and blameworthy desire to find for itself a material manifestation, 





THE THREE TRIALS OF WILLIAM HONE.* 
Causes célibres ave always interesting reading, not only for experts 
who can understand and appreciate the legal and political bearings 
of the questions raised, but for all who take an intelligent interest 
in history. They are the most exciting dramas of their time, 
given in a matter-of-fact, unbiased form, which enhances their 
interest, and brings out with singular vividness the times when 
they happened, and the actors engaged in them. These three 
trials of William Hone are a very fair illustration of the worth of 
State trials as historical documents. We do not know where 
readers can turn for a picture more full of colour of the period 
just after the great war. ‘The exhaustion of the nation from that 
prolonged strain would of itself have been enough to breed 
the discontent, uneasiness, and unruliness which were so 
characteristic of the time; but the profligacy of the Court, 
stolid indifference of the Government to the 
miseries which lay so heavily on the trading and labouring 
classes, aggravated the situation tenfold, and lashed men of 
liberal sympathies and warm tempers into fury, which often 
broke out in very wild words. William Hone was such a man. 
A printer by trade, he had started more than one journal, the 
last of which, the Refurmist’s Register, failed in 1816. On February 
14, 1817, he published the chief of the three parodies which are 
the subject of these trials. They sold rapidly at first, but ina 
few days such a storm of indignation arose as their contents 
became known, that he suppressed them himself before the end 
of February. The Government, however, were not to be thus 
appeased, and three ex officio informations were filed by the 
Attorney-General, under which Hone was seized on a war- 
rant of the Chief Justice, and kept in prison for some days. 
He was released on bail, and the cases came on in the ordinary 
course at Guildhall, in the sittings after Michaelmas term. Here, 
on December 18, 1817, Hone was charged before Mr. Justice Abbott 
with publishing ‘an infamous, profane, and scandalous libel on 
that part of our Church service called the Catechism, with intent 
to excite impiety in the minds of his Majesty's subjects.” The 
approaches to the Court were crowded by eight o'clock. Hone, a 
man of 36, who, as he pleaded, had never till now spoken half-a- 
dozen sentences together in public, defended himself. And well it 
was for him that he did so, for it enabled him to appeal to 
the jury as a man persecuted by the Government who could 
not afford counsel, and to take a line in his defence in spite of 
Judge and Attorney-General which the Court would have allowed 





* The Three Trials of William Hone, 1817, London: William Tegg and Co. 
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no barrister to take, but which proved exceedingly effective. ‘The 
(Government seemed to have reckoned on easy victory. In his 
opening, the Attorney-General contents himself with a short state- 
ment of the law, citing Sir Mathew Hale for the proposition that 
Christianity “is parcel of the common law of England,” and 


assuming the Catechism to be part of Christianity. The libel is_ 


en read through, and the publication by the defendant proved. 

It must be confessed that the Crown's case, as the law stood 
then, could scarcely have been stronger. The parody on the 
Lord’s Prayer is bad enough, but that on the Creed, “I believe in 
George, the Regent Almighty, maker of new streets and Knights 
of the Bath,” &c., was far worse, and quite enough to account for 
the strong public feeling which had stopped the publication so 


th 


summarily. 
But Hone proved more than equal to the occasion, and ad- 


dressed himself to his task like a born advocate. First, he denies 
the intention indignantly. If he were a blasphemer, he would 


avow it, and go to the stake as a blasphemer, because he held “that | 


nothing was dearer to a man than sincerity.” But he would sit 


down at once, if the Attorney-General could lay his hand on one 


passage or sentence tending to degrade or vilify the Christian 
religion. Then he turns on the method of striking the jury in 
his case, which he denounces as unfair. Justice Abbott interrupts 
him. This is all irrelevant. But a juryman comes to the rescue, 
and wants to hear ITone’s explanation of what took place, and the 
judge gives in, for the first time. Then Hone—admitting him- 
self to be a bad bookseller, because he loved his books too well to 
part with them, and so took to writing to maintain his wife and 
seven children—urges that there are two kinds of parodies, 
one “which conveys ludicrous ideas on some other subject, the 
other where it was meant to ridicule the thing parodied.” His 
were of the former kind, and never meant to bring religion into 
contempt. Why, whole ‘‘cartloads of similar parodies ” had ap- 
peared since the invention of printing, which he proposes to cite ; 
beginning with Luther, and running on with Latimer and Dr. 
John Boys, Dean of Canterbury, whose parody on the Lord’s 
Prayer, beginning, ‘* Our Pope which art in Rome,” he begins to 
read, but is stopped by the Court. Justice Abbott will not 
allow such things to be read. ‘* The law does not allow one 
offence to be vindicated by another.” But Hone perseveres in 
spite of Judge and Attorney-General, who succumb in despair, 


and allow him to go through his catalogue, till he comes to some | 
The writer is now a | 


verses of Canning’s from the Anti-Jacobin. 
Cabinet Minister, one of his prosecutors. 

trial? 
to you as a matter of defence?” By this time jury and 
audience are almost fiercely in favour of the accused, and he 
sweeps on to the end of his quotations, while the protests of the 
Court become more and more feeble. The Attorney-General's 
reply is chicfly apologetic, and though the Judge sums up that 
* this production is highly scandalous and irreligious, and therefore 
libellous,” the jury find an unanimous verdict of ** Not guilty ” in 
a quarter of an hour, amid shouts of “ Long live the honest 
jury!” and Hone goes home in a triumphal procession, the hero 


Why is not he on his 


of the hour. 

But the Government will try another fall with this printer. 
Next morning the second information comes on, with the Chief 
Justice, Lord Ellenborough, presiding. It is now the turn 
of “the Litany, or General Supplication.” The fierce old chief 
begins by summoning the sheriffs to keep order. ‘They are seat 
for. The interruptions go on, and Hone cleverly joins in de- 
precating them. Then he denounces the proceeding by informa- 
tion, which should only be used in cases of high and dangerous 
offences. Why was not he simply indicted, instead of having 
not one, but three informations filed against him? Lord Ellen- 
borough, at whose order they had been issued, is already apolo- 
gising. Then turning to his citations, he is curtly interrupted 
by the judge, who will not reecive this kind of evidence. ‘ If 
that is your Lordship’s decision, I have no defence, and I 


Lordship may think proper to send me.” Proceed with 
the business of your defence. You are wasting time.” 
“Wasting time, my Lord! It is 1 who am to be tried, not 
you.” And so he goes on triumphantly to add Paley, 
Lord Ellenborough’s tutor, to his list of parodists, and to tell 
the story of the man who addressed Jupiter. ‘Ah! Jupiter, 
| know thou canst kill me, but if thou wilt argue, why dost thou 
not answer me? Instead of using thy reason, thou art flashing 
thy thunder. Ah, Jupiter, thou dost it in a passion, because 
thou art in the wrong!” In spite of a charge in which Lord 


Ellenborongh, “in obedience to his conscience and his God,” 
‘ 


In vain Justice Abbott asks, ‘‘ What is the use of this | 


pronounces this to be ‘a most impious and profane libel,” the 
second special jury, after an hour and a half's deliberation, 
return an unanimous verdict of * Not guilty,” amid a wilder 
scene of rejoicing than on the previous night. 

With extraordinary infatuation, the third information is pressed 
on, on the third day, the subject being “The Sinecurist’s Creed,” a 
parody on the Athanasian Creed, of which the ending may be 
taken as a fair specimen :—‘ Glory be to old Bags, and to Derry 
Down Triangle, and to the Doctor. As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, if such things be without end.” Of 
course, the result is the same, with doubly humiliating contro- 
versies between judge and accused. And then follow the public 
meetings at the London ‘Tavern, with Alderman Waithman in the 


| chair, and Sir F. Burdett and Lord Cochrane for speakers ; and 


a subscription of £3,000 for Hone, which enabled him to start as 
a publisher, and to produce, amongst other works, the Every-day 
Book, which was the delight of boys when this writer was 
young. Probably nine out of ten of Hone’s young readers were 
as much astonished as he when they found out in after years that 
their favourite had been tried as a blasphemous libeller, and had 
given the great Tory Government the most severe defeat they 
ever suffered in a pitched battle on three successive days. 

Several morals may be drawn from the story told in this book, 

The chief of them is, that English Governments can try no more 
| dangerous or mischievous experiment than straining statutes to 
| punish even flagrant offences, where the national conscience is 
clearly against the law as it stands. In such cases, the lex scripta 
will surely go to the wall, an unspeakable evil, in a country in 
which, as a rule, the /ex scripta forms and governs the national 
conscience. In Hone’s case, the public feeling roused by his 
parodies was at first so strong, that his conviction would have 
been almost certain, had he been dealt with in the usual way. 
But the Government tried to overwhelm him by a method of 
| proceeding practically obsolete, and never intended for such a 
case as his, and were beaten disgracefully. The story should 
stand as a pregnant warning to English rulers that the first, 
second, and third condition of their success lies in keeping in touch 
with the nation on questions affecting liberty of specch and person, 
—a lesson which, in these days of Fugitive-Slave Circulars, would 
seem, strange to say, to be not much less needed now than in the 
dark days of the Regency. 


A FOREIGN CRITIC ON ENGLISIT POETRY.* 
Or the few names of living Scandinavian authors who have won 
a European reputation, that of Dr, Brandes is not the least known 
or the least honoured. In Germany, in France, in Italy, and even 
in some degree among ourselves, he is recognised as being one of 
the most eloquent and enlightened of modern critics. ILis philo- 
sophical writings first gained him a name, and in this respect 
also, he deserves notice from our nation, as the translator and 
interpreter of Mr, Mill. His amplest claim to general recognition, 
however, is the great work over which he has speut so many years, 
and of which the fourth and latest volume lies before us. 
| Hovedstrimninger, “ Mainsprings of the Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century,” it aims at being an exhaustive history of the rise and 
development of the great revival of letters that marked the close 
of the last and the opening of the present century throughout 
every country of Kurope. ‘The first volume deals with the earliest 
emigrant literature, with Madame de Stacl aul Madame de 
Kriidener, Hoffinan and the first disciples of Rousseau. The 
second treats of the romantic school in Germany, of Novalis, Tieck 
and the Schlegels, of the Blue Flower, and all the mystical, hysteri- 
cal phenomena of that inconceivable period. The third volume, 
‘‘ Reaction in France,” circles round Chateaubriand, the great 
pilgrim, and his seraphie epos, with all the strange reaction in 
favour of the Concordat ; not missing the more «esthetic reaction 
that flowed, through Lamartine, down to Victor Ilugo's dramas 
and /e gilet ronge. "The fourth of these witty and powerful studies 
‘deals with Naturalism in England, and the pocts of our own great 
revival. 

Be it said at once, that this volume of 527 pages contains much 
that is familiar to every English student of poctry. It must of 
necessity be so, and we shall not dwell further on what Dr. 
Brandes tells his audience of the biographies or main character- 


istics of the poets. We will only mention that his knowledge and 


‘accuracy are surprising, and that—except misprints of English 


words, which are too common—there is hardly any misstatement 
of fact upon which we have been able to lay our hand. We propose 


* Hovedstrémninger i det Wde Aarhundredes Litteratur, 1V. Beron 0a hans Gruppe. 
ALG. Brandes. Copenhagen; Hegel. 
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rather to mention some of the points which have struck us as 
wholly novel in Dr. Brandes’ criticism, and to show as clearly as 
possible what view of our great poets a brilliant and learned student 


of European literature, unbiased by our local conventionalities, | 


sees fit to take. 


Dr. Brandes opens with a characteristic insistence on the 
1 


curiously roundabout way in which the Romanticism began in 
England. Perey’s Reliques fall into Biirger’s hands ; Biirger, at 
Frankfort, writes a ballad in imitation of them; this spurious 
ballad falls, in its turn, into the hands of young Walter Scott, 
and fires him to translation, imitation, and the collection of fresh 
ballads, and the new school is begun. Ile rightly observes, how- 
ever, that the first important step in returning to a popular style 
was made by Wordsworth, and not by Scott, and it is with 


Wordsworth that the critic begins bis study. Comparing Words- | 


worth and his compeers with ‘Tieck and his, with Chateaubriand 
and his, with Oblenschliiger and his, he finds the inherent point 
of divergence of the first to consist in their naturalism, that they 
are all in their various ways observers and worshippers of nature ; 
in Germany all for romance, in France all for tradition, in 
Scandinavia all for Pagan antiquity, in England all are for out- 
ward physical nature. It is the national feature common to all 
their work, the underlying quality connecting them with one 
another, and dividing them from their Contieatal contempo- 
rarics. ‘* In other words, the naturalism is so strong in England, 
that we find it penetrating the romantic supernaturalism of Cole- 
ridge no less than the High-Church theism of Wordsworth, the 
atheistic spiritism of Shelley, the revolutionary liberalism of 
Byron, and the historical antiquarianism of Scott. In all these 


poets it rules as a personal faith and a personal law.” In con- | 


nection with this, the Danish critic dwells amusingly on the con- 
trast between the athletic tendency, the intense love of the sea, 
and out-door life among all the English pocts of that period, and 
the sickly retirement of the German romanticists; and next, on 
their personal isolation, as contrasted with the intimate fellowship 
in production of Goethe and Schiller, ‘Tieck and Schlegel, Steffens 
and Ohlenschliiger, and the Continental poets generally. Further, 
he notes as a curious and unique characteristic of the English 
poets of that time, their anxiety to economise their imagina- 
tion and their sensations. He thinks Wordsworth a_ true, 
prudent Englishman, when he stores up beauty for the future 


? 


‘ . . . ° Se 
Scott, culminating in ‘‘ Marmion,” and the highly Lara-like 


| sentence :— 


| 


“ High minds of native pride and force, 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse! 
Fear, for their scourge, mean villans hayoe, 
Thou art the torturer of the brave.” 
We translate entire the closing words of the chapter on Scott -— 
“The poet who during the second and third decades of our sii 
ruled the literary market, who stamped his influence on every country 
of Europe, and who in France had such disciples as Merimés and Hugo 
and the elder Dumas, in Italy a follower like Manzoni, in Germany such 
spiritual sons as Fouqué, in Denmark admirors and pupils like Poul 
Moller, Ingemann and Hauch, has in our days, by the silent but irro. 
sistible criticism of time itself, become the favourite poct of boys and 
girls of about fourteen years of age, a poet whom all grown-up people 
have read, but whom no grown-up person ever reads,” 
The literary isolation of Keats forcibly strikes our author. The 
| Sensuous richness of this poet amazes him, and he finds no literary 
parallel to it among men of the time. André Chenier comes, in 
| Some respects, nearer than any other. In the group of the gods 
| in the opening of “ Hyperion,” Dr. Brandes firds an analogy to the 
| poets of the day :—-* Wordsworth and Scott were mighty Titans, 
| whose glory was paling before the new race, and Keats himself 
‘like the beaming Apollo, was to shoot ivto the poetic heavens 
| high over Wordsworth’s large-leaved oak. Byron was the new 
god of the sea...... and the ineffable melodics of Shelley 
| were to pierce the ears even of Clymene herself, in spite of all 
'her set purpose not to perceive them.” For Keats, the Danish 
critic is enthusiastically sympathetic, and of * Hyperion ” he affirms 
| that, in all qualities of the highest imaginative poctry, it ought to 
rank higher than anything Milton has left behind him, 
In passing to Moore, the condition and sufferings of Ireland 
| are discussed at length, and the conduct of the English Govern- 
ment of the time laid bare with scathing indignation and scorn, 
| We are led far from Moore and his melodies in a brilliant histor y 
of the Irish rebellion under Emmett and his friends, and the 
| behaviour of England throughout is regarded with a loathing and 
| contempt which are by no means flattering to our national 
| vanity. Yet the author’s information seems gained entirely from 
| English, in no cases from Irish authorities. It is only 
| to be expected that the ‘ Irish Melodies” meet with a 
genial censor in so warm a partisan of the cause they up- 
hold, and a poetical rank is given to Moore which is much 





pleasure of “that inward eye that is the bliss of solitude,” and | higher than we are accustomed to allow him here. His satires, 
even Shelley, when he reserves the lake-reflected sun, and the too, are cited with much praise. From Moore we proceed to 
yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, that he may eventually create out Landor, on whom the verdict is passed that he was the most 
of them * forms more living than real man.” 'The habit is one original and exact prosaist of his time, that his poetry is hard 
common to poets, but it has been left for the English to observe | and uninteresting, but that his personal character, and particu- 
its economic side. More than a hundred pages are given to a | larly his political attitude, were extremely remarkable and his in- 
searching, and on the whole, very sympathetic analysis of the | tellect extremely enlightened. Mr. Brandes ridicules Mr. Forster 
poetry of Wordsworth, and in commenting on the women that | 8 4 biographer ; styles his life of Landor ‘“ utterly unreadable,’ 
the great Lakist has drawn, Dr. Brandes pays him the highest | #24 laments that no adequate memoir exists in English of ‘one 


praise, as at once supremely national and supremely lovely. For | whose vast shadow, with its one hand in Wordsworth’s, the other 


** She was a phantom of delight,” his admiration is unbounded. 
Coleridge is the next object of the Danish critic’s attention, 
but he does not retain it long. ‘The Ancient Mariner” is dis- 
missed as affected, ‘* Christabel” is a pretty piece of romanti- 
cism, but of a kind that German and Danish poets of the same 
period have repeated ad nauseam. Much that English criticism 
has delighted in in Coleridge, we are told, is an exotic from Ger- 
many; the witchery of this poet’s music, Dr. Brandes has evi- 
dently scarcely felt. Ie dwells with most interest on his political 
pieces. Southey follows, and fares worse. The perusal of the 
uncouth Oriental epics has fatigued our author beyond endurance. 
He finds the antiquity, whether medieval or Oriental, a mere 
costume with Southey, and a very threadbare and theatrical one, too. 
Ile compares the ultra-moral High-Tory tone of ‘ 'Thalaba ” and 
‘¢ Kehama,” with the Orientalism of Wieland, Byron, Hugo, and 


Gerard de Nerval, and shows what a poor, fictitious thing it is. | 
At the same time, credit is given to Southey as one who worked | 


in the right direction. 
From Southey we turn back to a better man than he, to Scott, 
no renegade in polities, like the unsteady Lakists, but from the 


beginning a calin, moderate Tory. ‘Uhe personal character of Scott 


has a charm for the critic which results in a peculiarly loving and 
gracious portraiture. We know no summary of the personality 
of Scott so winning as what is given us here. In his poetry, 
however, Dr. Brandes is forced to acknowledge Scott far shallower 
than Wordsworth. ‘Scott looks on nature with a huntsman’s 
eye, Wordsworth with a moralist’s,” and the dexterous facility 
of the former has no chance in the race for immortality beside the 
slow strength of the latter. The critic takes especial delight in 
pointing out the gradual signs of the influence of Byron upon 


| in Swinburne’s, seems to embrace England's whole poetic life for 
the last eighty years.” 
| Shelley is analysed with great delicacy and care. is povins, 
‘“‘the noblest lyrics in English,” are most characteristic when 
they ‘deal with themes that lie outside all human life, even out- 
side the human world, and treat of winds and clouds, of the 
moving life of the primal elements, of the immeasurable freedom 
and stormy strength of waters and of winds. It is meteorological 
and cosmic poetry.” Again, we are told, ‘ ‘The primary and primi- 
tive characteristic of this poetry recalls the most ancient Aryan 
hymns, Vedaic and Homeric. Byron’s passion for storm and sea 
is wholly modern in comparison with it.” Once again, the art of 
Moore is closely related to music; Shelley’s, when it is personal 
at all, to painting. The former is kindred to Mozart, the latter 
to Correggio. ‘In both Correggio and Shelley the erotic ex- 
pression reaches its highest ecstasy or agony ; what they give us 
| is the death-struggle of passion.” 

Space forbids us to dwell on the 160 pages, full of rich and 
suggestive thought, which are dedicated to Byron. We must 
close with a quotation from the passage in which the author sums 
up his argument :— 

“ Naturalism in the spiritual life of England begins with Wordsworth, 
|in pastoral love for outward nature, in ccouomy of impressions of 
natural objects, and in piety towards animals, children, peasants, and 
the simple of heart. It goes wild with him, and loses itself in a eu/-de- 
sac of natural imagery. In Coleridge, and still more in Southey, it ap- 
proaches the contemporary German romanticism, follows the latter into 
the world of legend and superstition, yet keeps itself pure from its 
worst excesses by its naturalistic treatment of romantic matter, by its 
open senso for land and sea and all the elements of reality. Naturalism 
becomes psychological and historical in Scott, and sketches with living 
colours Man as the child of a race and of an epoch. In Keats it con- 
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quers the whole — of te —- - pare — a peice neutral | has ever sat on the Bench of Bishops; but he can scarcely be 
between rest in tho contemplation of nature and a preaching of a | eonsgj dd a0 use : . ss lil ; 
vetpal of physical privileges. Ts hecemsen evetic pnd retical te Ieere, | considered so useful a bishop as one of a more practical turn of 
Boren tho sight of the sorrow of the island of his birth drives over into mind, less prominent in his personal character. Still, while ad- 
the camp of the Freethinkers. It rises in Landor as a free pagan | ministrative talents are chiefly necessary for the ordinary work of 
humanity, but too forbidding and too proud to bo able to win Europe. a diocese, together with tact and discretion, it is quite possible for 
It changes in Shelley into a pantheistic worship of nature and a poetic this want of marked : : 
radicalism that wield the most splendid lyric gifts ; but its cosmicaland | ‘#8 want of marked personality and power to cause the Bishops 
abstract character contrives, in union with the poet’s too great advance to be unequal to the proper apprehension of great movements or 
before his age, and his early death, to let his song go by unheard, | events. 
Europe not suspecting what a singer it has possessed and Jost. But as a a i oii Re ees - 
we erihes rose after burning the body‘ef Patrociue, with euch might Objections have already been made to the general style of this 
‘Joes Byron rise when Shelley is no more... ... | His great song was book ; the arrangement or rather classification of the several Bishops 
the sign of peace and harmony and liberty, invisible to many, but clear | is, we think, also clearly wrong. Mr, Arnold does not appear to con- 
enough = = a a —— and who dared to stand | sider that the two Archbishops (nor the present Bishops of London, 
right. rophesicd 0 e y Lurope, | rs ° 
uprigh pre} y _— Winchester, and Durham) belong to any particular class atall. But 
under the head of * Literary Bishops,” he quotes the late Bishop 
OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS,* | Thirlwall, and Bishops Ellicott, Wordsworth, and Goodwin, Now 
Turs is a book which is a good example of many of the literary | he might, with much more justice, have considered Bishop Wilber- 
productions of our day. Without the system of circulating | force asa literary Bishop, as well as Bishops Fraser and ‘Temple, 
libraries, and without a demand among the public for works which | Whom, however, he designates in a class by themselves as ** Liberal 
combine a soupgon of personality with a superficial and showy ap- | Bishops,” Such an arrangement as this is a mere popular, catch- 
pearance of thought, such a book as this would never have been | penny way of writing, and inconsistent with any serious attempt to 
written. It possesses the narrative qualities of the biographical illustrate Church history through the leaders of the Church. ‘The 
dictionary, and the gossipy attractions of the London letter of a literature of which Dr. 'Temple’s paper in Essays and Reviews, on 
provincial newspaper. We think that such books as this are un- “The Education of the World,” is an example, in its bearings upon 
desirable, for several reasons. If a person wish to obtain bare in- | the current of ecclesiastical thought and history, is infinitely more 
formation coneerning a deceased prelate, he has excellent | important than Dr. Wordsworth’s biographies of Bentley and of his 
4 i ’ | gra) y 
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biographical dictionaries to refer to; if he wishes to learn the illustrious uncle. These latter are absolutely of no note at all as 
outlines of the life of a living Bishop, he has only to take up | regards Church history, however important they may be, if we 
some work of reference, such as Men of the Time. If, on the | ave merely studying the gencral character of our English Bishops. 
other hand, he is desirous of studying more particularly the career | It will be therefore apparent that by trying to make this book 
of a distinguished ecclesiastic no longer living, he will generally | both a thoughtful history of the modern English Church, illus- 
find that able lives have been written, whilst the deeds of living | trated by the lives of some of its most eminent members and 
Bishops and Deans, so far as deeds of any kind are in their | leaders, and also a popular and personal sketch of our English pre- 
way, are generally sufficiently fresh in most men’s remem- | lates, both the would-be thoughtful and the would-be light work 
brance, or sufficiently accessible in periodical publications, to | have been spoilt. At the same time, we by no means pretend to 
enable people to form their own opinions upon their actions. | say that this book will not be dipped into with interest by a very 
Added to this, it is scarcely right to sit in judgment on a man’s | large number of readers. 
career before that careerisended. And it is impossible to avoid| Perhaps the most striking feature of the volumes is the kind of 
giving judgments of the most superficial kind in two volumes of | bird’s-eye view which it gives us of the varied composition of the 
large print, which deal, not only with living Bishops, but with ; Bench of Bishops, and through them of the Established Chureh 
Deans, the distinguished prelates of the Queen’s reign, and with | generally, of the several elements of which they may all be con- 
the historical aspect of Episcopacy from the earliest ages of the | sidered examples. Bishops Fraser, Temple, Claughton, and 
Church, Such books as this increase the public tendency, now | Selwyn form four as good instances of various opinions all em- 
so much developed, for superficial thought and personal anecdotes. | braced in the wide folds of an Established Chureh as it is 
Take, for example, such a judgment as the following :—'The | possible to select at a glance. Bishop Fraser is essentially an 
Bishop is a county magnate, and he associates with other county | example of the growth of the Education movement, liberal in 
magnates, and his ‘light’ and ‘sweetness,’ wines and dishes, are | polities, practical in his ideas, and simple in his beliefs, regard- 
generally reserved for them. It is rather hard to charge to the | ing Church movements with an untheological mind. We 
account of poor parsons what is really spent on the great ones of | ought,” he once said, ‘to be able to sce that there are other 
the earth.” (Vol. IL, p. 195). This is just such a bit of clap-| points of view from which religious questions may be regarded 
trap as we should expect to hear at the Reformers’ Tree in Hyde | other aims with which schemes of practical usefulness may be 
Park, and not what would be expected from a clergyman writing | advocated, than what are so invidiously and offensively called 
of his Bishops, for it is a description which can scarcely be con- | either ‘T'ractarian or Evangelical.” (Vol. IL, p. 120.) In 
sidered just. Again, our author thus ends his chapter on the social | Dr. ‘Temple, again, is seen the old university and 
aspects of Episeopacy (the social aspects, by the by, according to | school Bishop, evineing the breadth of theology which is 
the Rey. F. Arnold, seem to be the number of good or bad | quite different from the practical and political Liberalism which 
stories told by or of various Bishops) :—‘'The Church of England, | Dr. Fraser imports into his religion, In Dr, ¢ ‘aughton is seen a 
for her great saints and thinkers, for the most part, has to turn | specimen of the ecclesiastic, strictly speaking, of High-Chureh 
away from an Erastian Bench, to country parsonages and academic | tendencies, imbued also with the practical ideas of the parochial 
cloisters.” ‘The Bishops are occupied “in a constant rush, in | clergyman of the nineteenth century; in Bishop Selwyn, that 
which all the most valuable material for time and thought is | essentially modern growth of Episcopacy, the missionary Bishop. 
fruitlessly consumed, sometimes in a round of dinners, levées, | These missionary Bishops, indeed, are quite worthy of a separate 
visits to country houses, fashionable assemblies, Parliamentary | study, in the light they throw on modern Episcopacy, and the 
attendances.” We can scarcely consider that in such! apparent evidence they bear to the vitality of the Established 
remarks as these Mr. Arnold is, as he tells us in his first! Chureh. It is barely more than thirty years since the creation of 
chapter, discussing current ecclesiastical history, ‘ with the | the bishopric of Calcutta, which forms the commencement of the 
utmost impartiality,” and from ‘a mainly historical and literary | Colonial Episcopate, and in that short space of time the latter 
vantage-ground.” A bishop of a properly active life must neces- | has been rendered conspicuous by the remarkable naines of Heber, 
sarily not be a scholastie recluse, or a meditating saint, or a deep | Cotton, Patteson, and Sclwyn. It would appear, indeed, that 
philosopher, but except among those who devote themselves | missionary work has something strongly attractive to the best 
entirely to thinking and writing, we shall not find many more | class of English minds. ‘The view which, on the whole, we 
cultivated men than a good many of our living Bishops. Bishops | gain from these volumes is one which seems to make it very 
commit many grave crrors of judgment, but, as a rule, they may | apparent that the Established Church is more firmly fixed in this 
in these days be fairly looked up to with respect, at any rate, as | country than it was fifty years ago. We very much doubt indeed 
accomplished, hard-working, and energetic men. It is perfectly | whether any political writer would write now, as was done ina 
true that, speaking generally, the Bishops ‘have not been the | number of the /dinburgh Review of 1822, that it is a fact “ that of 
originators of any great movement,” and that they are usually | late years, pluralities, and non-residence, and uncqual distribution 
what may be somewhat popularly termed “safe” men. The late | of wealth, leaving the parish priest oftentimes to starve while the 
Bishop Phillpotts, of Exeter, was one of the most conspicuously | sinecurist of the Cathedral revels in all the enjoyments of rank 
“unsafe” men, with his brilliant talents and strong opinions, who | and fortune, have no longer the same supporters among the lay 
“* : ~ | part of the community.” In fact this book gives us the impres- 
sion that the Church is now endowed with much greater vitality 
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and health than for a long period in her history. ‘There are, of 
course, several good social stories which might be culled from 
these pages. There is a singular one, which we are inclined to 
think, from the way in which the writer drags it in, has been 
published before. It is, however, one which is scarcely credible ; 
and if untrue, should certainly not be published. (Vol. I., p. 173.) 
Archbishop Whately,-he writes, met his old friend Dr. Pusey, 
at Brighton. is daughter complains that various false accounts 
have been given of this interview, and she gives the true one :— 
‘‘ They met as old college associates, on the most friendly terms. 
Dr. Pusey, in the course of the interview, asked the Archbishop's 
permission to preach in his diocese. The Archbishop told him 
candidly he dreaded his introducing novelties. ‘ Not novelties,’ 
replied the other. ‘ Well, if you will, antiquities,’ said the Arch- 
bishop. Dr. Pusey requested him to name some of the antiquated 
novelties, and he instanced the practice, lately introduced, of mix- 
ing water with the wine at the Communion. Dr. Pusey excused the 
practice, by observing that at the early Communions complaints 
had been made that the wine affected the heads of the Communi- 
cants. The Archbishop exclaimed, ‘ Pusey, you cannot be 
serious ;’ ‘and at last,’ he added, in his own account of the conver- 
sation, ‘I fairly made him laugh.’” Whether this be supposed to 
be a joke on the part of Dr. Pusey, or spoken seriously, it seems 
extremely improbable; and if the story be actually true, it is 
clearly one which, whichever way it be taken, would not be very 
creditable to the celebrated High-Church leader, 


SINGER'S “ SHAKESPEARE,”* 
‘Tne object of all editors of Shakespeare may be presumed to 
be the presentation of as pure a text as possible—a text, that 
is to say, purged, on the one hand, from such misprints and 
obvious errors as the older authorities have occasionally fallen into, 
and free from the alloy of conjectural emendation, on the other— 
which makes it somewhat curious to observe the discrepancies of 
their views, and the widely different methods they have apparently 
considered best calculated to ensure success, Some pin their 
faith on the (luartos,—Steevens, for example, bases his edition of 
Hlamlet on the Quarto of 1611, and follows the same edition in 
several of his other plays ; while others insist upon the Folio, the 
whole Folio, and nothing but the Folio. But side by side with 
these undoubted authorities, there now exists a text (in default of a 
better name, it may be called the Editorial), which has its votaries 
too, and which, originally, of necessity, founded on a collation of 
the other two, has undergone such transformation at the hands of 
successive editors as to have become altogether distinet from both. 
A story told by Barham, somewhere in the introduction or notes to 
the Ingoldshy Legends, well illustrates, though in a burlesque and 
exaggerated fashion, their reckless manner of introducing their con- 
jectures, for though it is hardly necessary to say that seriously pro- 
posed readings are free from the grotesque character of the ‘ early 
purl” and * Earl of Burleigh” of the anecdote, yet the editors, 
in their anxiety to find that Shakespeare wrote not what, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, he actually did write, but what 
they think he ought to have written, are frequently almost as 
arbitrary in their alterations, An example will best illustrate 
our meaning, ‘The Clown in Twelsth Nighi, act iv., scene 2, when 
preparing to play the part of Sir Topas, the curate, says in the 
Folio, ‘I am not tall enough to become the function well, nor 
lean enough to be thought a good student,”—that is to say, ‘I 
lack dignity of appearance ;” but not content with this obvious 
meaning, ‘Tyrwhitt proposed ‘ pale” instead of * tall,” as more 
suitable to the idea of a student; and Farmer, still more 
arbitrarily, ‘‘fat” in antithesis to ‘ lean,” which latter reading 
is generally adopted by later editors— Mr, Singer among 
others. Indeed, it is very remarkable what a number of 
words, sometimes even combinations of words, are attributed to 
Shakespeare, and have become indelibly associated with him in 
the popular mind, which cannot be proved to be from his pen at 
all. How many general readers are there who, on reading the 
opening speech in Twelfth Night, or the account of Falstaff’s 
death, do not accept ‘ the sweet South ” and ‘a’ babbled of green 
fields” as being as indubitably Shakespeare's as the rest of the 
passages to which they belong, or suspect that for the words as 
we have them, we are indebted in the one case to Pope, and to 
Theobald in the other? The author of the Grammar of Assent, 
discussing the merits of Theobald’s emendation, evidently leans 
to ‘on a table of green frieze,” the reading of the Corrector 
of the 1632 Folio. But he attaches a quite undue importance 
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jto the authority of the Corrector, even saying, anong other 
things, that there is nothing to show he was not a contempo- 
rary of the poet. Surely the onus of proof is on the other side, 
‘Trying the question on its own merits, ‘a’ babbled of green 
fields * seems more likely than the Corrector’s reading to have been 
misprinted ‘‘a table of green fields” (which is what the Folio has), 
beside being an infinitely more apposite and poetical expression, 
In the other case also, ‘‘sound,” the word of the Folio, is an evident 
misprint, but we must be allowed to put in a good word for Rowe's 
conjecture, wind.” It is far more likely, when written, to be 
confounded with “sound,” besides being quite as poetical a word 
as ‘‘south,” though it may seem to lack its sweet individuality, 
Readers of Shakespeare, however, are aware that the ideas he 
associates with that particular point of the compass suggest 
nothing sweet or balmy; we read in Cymbeline of the “spongy 
south,” Rosalind compares the sighing and weeping Silvius to the 
“ foggy south, puffing with wind and rain ;’ Mercutio speaks of 
the ‘* dew-dropping south,” and just before the battle of Shrews- 
bury, Prince Henry observes that the southern wind, 
).... » by his hollow whistling in the leaves, 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day.” 

Moreover, ‘‘ sweet wind” is a combination of words elsewhere 
used by the poet, and though no other passage exists, to our 
knowledge, where he is introduced playing with flowers, yet in 
the Merchant of Venice, act v., scene 1, we find him engaged in the 
apparently analogous occupation of gently kissing the trees ! 

The edition before us opens with a short biography, from the 
pen of Mr. Lloyd, which confines itself almost entirely to the 
facts of the poet's practical life, and in which there seems nothing 
valling for special remark, except a confusion (on page Ixxxiii., 
and elsewhere), between nobles and marks. If twenty nobles 
had amounted to £15 6s, 8d., Mrs. Quickly (II. Zlenry 1V., act ii, 
scene 1) would scarcely have wished Falstaff to accept them in lieu 
of the £10 which he asked for. Nor would Pistol (//enry V., act ii., 
scene 1) have offered Nym present payment of 13s. 4d. to escape a 
future claim of 8s. ‘There is one other point, too, on which we must 
enter a protest, though aware that all remonstrance on the subject 
is perfectly useless. Is it absolutely inevitable, this attempt to con- 
| nect Shakespeare with the landed classes, and to furnish him, coiile 
| que cuile, with a far-stretching genealogical tree? Do his works 
become one whit the more admirable, when it is shown that a col- 

lateral ancestor of his grandmother occupied the proud position of 
| squire of the body to the meancst of English Kings?’ Anything 
| calculated to throw light on the external life, and still more on the 
| internal development, of the poet cannot fail to be of interest, 
| but our enthusiasm is only moderately excited by such a passage 
as the following :— 
| The family of the Ardens had possessions adjoining the forest of 
Arden, or Arderne, and their pedigree is traced by Dugdale, without 
| interruption, to Edward the Confessor. In later times, a Walter Arden 
married a daughter of John liampden of Bucks, and was brother to 
Sir John Arden, Squire to the body of Henry VIL, and grandfather to 
a Robert Arden, groom of the chamber to the sama monarch, and from 
this junior branch, within tho moderate limits of family tradition, was 
| deducible the line of the mother of Shakespeare.” 

A careful examination of his text has not enabled us to pro- 
nounce decidedly to which of the three categories of editors Mr. 
Singer belongs, for though he draws expressions freely from all 
three sources, it is not clear which he has selected as the basis of 
his edition—besides that his method varics somewhat in different 
plays—and he has omitted to prefix any preface or introduction 
which might have contained an explicit statement of his views. 
Whichever he may have preferred, however, he has nowhere 
failed to make such selections as pleased him from the others, 
and no doubt for a popular edition this was the wisest course to 
pursue. Within the limits of a single speech, as, for instance, in 
Iago’s soliloquy (O/hello, act ii., seene 1), we find words from each 
of the above-mentioned texts, “lusty” being from the Folio, even’ 
from the Quarto, while ‘this poor brach of Venice whom I trash,” 
&e., is an (entirely gratuitous) alteration of the editors. By the 
way, nay not the rejected reading supply the correct word in the 
disputed passage, Taming of the Shrew, induction, scene 2, where 
several editors have tried their hands at correcting the obviously 
erroneous ‘brach” of the original, ‘ Leash,” ‘ bathe” and 
“ breathe ” are the conjectures of Hanmer, Johnson, and Mitford 
respectively, but the reading ‘trash’? which was proposed by 
Dyce has possession of the text for the present. Why not “trace”? 
Just as Iago traces Roderigo “ for his quick hunting,” the hunts- 
man is bidden to trace Merriman, that is to say, put him in 
traces (thongs or straps of some sort to restrain him), as the 
reluctant Cressida (Troilus and Cressida, act iii., scene 2) 








is to be put “in the phills” for drawing backward, After 
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vias has been said above of editorial tampering with the text, it 
may seem inconsistent to approve, as we are about to do, of two 
suggestions of the Corrector, nay—even to make one of our own ; 
put it will be seen that both of the former are instances in which 
similarity of sound might easily have given rise to a clerical 
error, and consequent misprint, while the latter is merely an affair 
of punctuation. In I. Henry TV., act iii., seene 1, Mr. Singer 
accepts a reading from Collier's Corrector, and prints “these 


welling heavens” instead of “ these swelling heavens,” which, | 
considering that Mortimer is here speaking of a lady's eyes, cer- | 


tainly seems a great improvement, though we do not recollect the 
word “welling” elsewhere. In Troilus and Cressida (act iv., scene 
5), would it not be better to adopt the emen4ation from the same 


source (coincident here with Mason), and read, ‘‘and give accosting | 


welcome ere it comes,” instead of the “a coasting welcome” of the 
Folio? ‘ Accosting,” a word which Shakespeare himself explains, 
Twelfth Night, act i., scene 5, is, of course, here no epithet, its 
participial form notwithstanding. In Macbeth, act i., scene 7, the 
usual reading (adopted by Mr. Singer) is,— 
“Tf it were done, when ‘tis done, then ‘twere well 
It were done quickly ;” 

But does not a semicolon at the end of the first line, and no 
stop whatever at ‘* quickly,”"—which is Mr. Irving's reading of 
the passage,—bring out the poet's meaning much more clearly? 


Macbeth says it would be a good thing if the whole affair were | 


over when the crime is committed ; it would be done quickly if, &c. 

Whichever reading, however, Mr, Singer admits into the 
text, he is almost invariably careful to mention, in a note, 
both the original word and whatever variant has been pro- 
posed. Instances are extremely rare where this precaution is 
omitted, though they occur sometimes, as where he joins the 
editors in Italianising the motto of Pistol’s sword, I. Henry IV., 
act ii., scene 4 (though, singularly enough, he mentions Douce's 
discovery of a rapier with the French words almost as in the 
Folio) ; and where, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, act iv., scene 
5, he, still in the same company, makes Falstaff say, ‘“ Ay Sir 
Tyke, who more bold,” though Mr. Dyce has quite satisfactorily 
explained the ‘Ay! Sir, like who more bold ” of the Folio and one 
of the Quartos. Besides drawing attention to the various readings, 
the judicious and frequent notes by which the text is accom- 
panied—in some parts they are so frequent as almost to serve the 
purpose of an interwoven commentary—labour to explain, honestly 
and carefully, such difficulties and allusions as occur. Few, in- 
deed, are the statements in them which admit of dispute,—though 
as the plot, in the poet's mind, must have preceded the play, 
it seems probable that when Viola (Twelfth Night, act i., scene 2) 
begs the Captain to present her to the Duke as ‘‘an eunuch,” she 
merely means page or chamberlain—not the regular Tawdshi— 
and however that may be, it is evident to any formal capacity 
that the ‘* good neighbours” (Much Ado About Nothing, act v., 
scene 2), in whose time, according to Benedick, men needed not to 


praise themselves, have no more to do with the fairies than they | 


have with the Furies, Again, in a note on Jlamlet, act v., scene 2, 
he falls foul of Dr. Johnson for explaining ‘‘ approve” by ‘re- 
commending to approbation,” on the ground of Shakespearian 
usage being against the interpretation. But though, no doubt, 
the poet generally uses the word in a different sense, Johnson 
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| astical institutions of Holland. In a vast array of facts, like the 
; one he has had to deal with, he could hardly escape laying him- 
| self open to more than one challenge as to the accuracy of the 
facts which he had undertaken to collect and to arrange in a form 
_ accessible to the general public. It is sufficient praise to say that 
his statements are, on the whole, reliable, and that though his 
| conclusions are more than doubtful, the data on which they rest 
are gencrally put before the reader in an impartial way. 
| ‘Theology has always been a passion in the Netherlands. The 
| questions brilantes of France are, for the greater part, con- 
, nected with politics, the discussions which call forth the greatest 
amount of mental activity in Germany are of a philosophical 
nature, the chicf interest among us centres in ecclesi- 
astical topics; but in Holland, theology has reigned para- 
|mount since the days of the Reformation. Closely inter- 
| woven with the political history of the nation from the 
|beginning, when, after a long and passionate struggle, it 
had acquired its freedom and independence, theological ques- 
tions have continued to attract an amount of interest and of 
discussion, to find a parallel for which we must go back to those 
early days when the Arian controversy unsettled the policy of 
Courts, upset the equanimity of Councils, and disturbed the peace 
of households. On the battle-fields of theology the leading 
minds of the nation have met more than once, not so much as the 
advocates or opponents of disputed theories of Christian meta- 
physics, but rather because the system which they upheld seemed 
to them fraught with consequences of the most vital kind for the 
| political and social condition of the nation. ‘Thus only is it possi- 
| ble to explain the hold which theology has had on the people, 
the tenacity with which men have clung to certain theories, and 
| the bitterness with which they have either defended or attacked 
them. For the Dutch are, as a nation, very little given to specu- 
lation. Calvinism, which they adopted soon after the Reforma- 
tion, was essentially suited to the popular mind, and in harmony 
with the national feeling. A stern, rigid, unimaginative system, 
having room at the best for a subjective mysticism, a revived 
Judaism, with a strongly-expressed dualism between God and 
man, and holding up a theocracy as the ideal form of government, 
it could not fail to commend itself to men who were engaged in a 
warfare as much religious as it was political, who looked upon 
| their opponents not merely as the enemies of their country, but 
|as the enemies of their God, and who thought of themselves as 
the “chosen Nation,” the instrument in God's hand to punish the 
oppressor, and thereby to vindicate the cause of religion. Hence 
the rough-and-ready conclusions of Calvinism were but seldom 
called in question, and with the exception of the Arminian con- 
| troversy, crushed in the bud by the famous Synod of Dort, when 
| the authority of the Confession and the Presbyterian form of 
| Church government, as best suited to a republic, were firmly 
established, there were but few occasions when the serenity of the 
atmosphere of orthodoxy was disturbed. 

Since the end of the eighteenth century, however, a change 
made itself felt. Strange to say, it was not the influence of 
German philosophy which brought about this unexpected trans- 
|formation. Philosophical discussions had no more charms for 
{the Hollanders of the eighteenth century than they had had for 
| their forefathers during the sixteenth. It was the weakening of 
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might have pointed to more than one passage in support of his | the national conscience which affected the theological or religious 
view. Malvolio (Twelfth Night, act iv., scene 2) says, ‘1 think belief of the people. Calvinism had been a great moral force in 
nobly of the soul, and no way approve his opinion ;” and | days when the people stood up, as one man, to fight for the 


Coriolanus, when missing the approbation of his mother, says:— 
“ IT muse my mother 
Does not approve me farther.” 
In both of which cases the word must bear Johnson's meaning— 
besides two or three similar passages in Othello, which we have 
not space to quote. 
Our readers, however, must always bear in mind that these few 
examples have necessarily been cited from those passages where the 
editor's views seemed liable to objection, while the numberless 


instances in which nothing but the most cordial agreement could | 


be expressed have been left unnoticed ; nor can we do better, 


in conclusion, than recommend any student of Shakespeare, who | 


wishes to combine the advantages of a good text and really useful 
notes with excellent paper and a clear type, to prosecute his 
studies with the help of Mr. Singer's edition. 





THE BROAD CIURCH IN IOLLAND.* 
Tne pamphlet of Mr. Wickstead, to which we call attention, con- 
tains a brief and clear account of the chief Protestant ecclesi- 
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| liberation of their country, and to consolidate the freedom which 
it had obtained at the price of such enormous sacrifices. With 
| the decline of patriotism, however, the power of the religious 
belief which had been inspired by it became considerably weakened. 
‘The general intellectual tendencies of the age exercised, it 
| is true, some influence, jut they were only the secondary 
| cause of the Broad-Church movement, which partook more of 
| the character of a timid retreat than of a hostile advance, It 
| was only gradually that the scientific consciousness was awakened, 
_and that men became alive to the fact that they had reached a 
| point where the only self-defence was a bold attack. 
The most important scientific exponent of Rationalism, as it 
| was called, was the school of Leiden. Kuenen and Scholten, the 
most distinguished representatives of that university, imparted to 
| the movement its originality and definite character. ‘The former, 
| a master of exegesis of considerable learning, brought his powers of 
| research to bear upon the writings of the Old Testament. The lat- 
| ter, a philosophical thinker, gifted with a singular power of express- 
| ing abstruse propositions in popular, intelligible language, reigned 
for a long time without a rival. The youth of Holland flocked 
to his lecture-room, and acknowledged that they had found in his 
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teaching the chief source of inspiration. They were taught an | 
ingenious, though not always ingenuous method of reconciling the | 
formulas of the Church with the teaching of the spirit of the age. | 
The old words were to be retained as a concession to human | 
weakness, but as conveying different meanings, in accordance 
with the mind of the speaker or of the hearer. The system of 

Scholten was clear enough, as laid down in his writings, and its | 
results were seen in the bold and fearless criticism which its dis- 

ciples applied to the sacred writings. But the masses remained for | 
some time under the spell of its teaching ; they were like children 

playing unconsciously on the brink of an abyss, decked with 

flowers. 

In the wake of the school of Leiden followed that of Utrecht. 
Part of it belonged to the Right Centre. But the mild Evangeli- 
canism of that section, expounded by men whose heart was un- 
doubtedly larger than their intellect, was completely put in the 
background by the leaders of the Extreme Left. Opzoomer, who 
was the chief of the advanced party, showed with imperturbable 
logic and enviable sang-froid the untenableness of the orthodox 
positions. ‘The theological conclusions at which he arrived were 
often rash, but it must be remembered that he was a_philo- 
sopher, and not a theologian. He vindicated the rights of the 
religious sentiment and of the empirical philosophy, and displayed 
merits which might cover a multitude of sins. There was still a 
third party, which found its representatives in Groningen. The 
men of Groningen advocated the via media. Christianity was 
great ; Christ was greater. ‘The doctrines about Christ were im- 
portant ; the doctrines of Christ were of infinitely greater value. 
The metaphysical theories about redemption were interesting, the 
fact of redemption,—i.e., of the education of humanity to a higher 
life—had a much greater significance. 

From these three schools numbers of young men went forth to 
fill the pulpits of the Church. The influence of Groningen was | 
short-lived; its endeavours at a compromise failed to satisfy either | 
of the extremes, and its disciples beat a hasty retreat. The | 
teaching of Utrecht was of a more lasting nature. But its em- 
pirical teaching, carried consistently into practice by its disciples, 
led some of them ere long beyond the boundaries of the Church. 
They had been led to reject the supernatural, which is the 
foundation of the Church, as a mere fable, as the offspring of an 
amiable superstition. They had been taught the subjective char- 
acter of revelation, and the impossibility of arriving at any con- 
clusion beyond a mere probability. ‘The teaching at Leiden was 
more conservative. 

It admitted the supernatural in which Jesus had believed, though 
itwas doubtful about the theories of St. Paul. It acknowledged the | 
divine element in Jesus to an unprecedented degree, and the value | 

















at the outset. When in 1867 it was decided that the congre. 
gation should elect its own council and its own pastors, when 
in one word, the supreme power was vested in the people the 
‘** Modern” (moderns), as they were called, found themselves in 
most places in a minority. Since then a strong tide has set in in 
an orthodox direction, and there is no reason to suppose that 
changes of Church government or partial schemes of reform will 
keep back the rising flood. 

The causes of this failure are of universal interest, Local 
reasons may have had their share in the discomfiture of the 
Liberal Church party. The Dutch middle-classes have always 
been strongly conservative, and their religious sympathies haye 
generally been given to Calvinism, to which they attributed 
the powerful position of their country in a past age. There wag 
also a chaotic confusion in religious affairs, owing to the fact that 
the most conflicting utterances were heard on Sundays from the 
same pulpit. ‘The ministers in a Dutch town preach at the several 
churches in rotation, Fancy Dr. Pusey in the morning, Mr, 
Voysey in the afternoon, and Canon Ryle in the evening. There 
was, moreover, an unnecessary boldness in the sermons of the chief 
prophets of the movement, a rough upsetting of sacred traditions 
and beliefs; and lastly, pour comble de malheur, the secession of 
some of the more daring spirits of the Liberal Church party to the 
less restricted domain of mere philosophy. But the ground of failure 
lies deeper. ‘The intellectual character of the Broad-Church 
movement is its salvation, and at the same time its destruction, 
The ‘‘ remnant according to the clection of grace,” accustomed to 
draw distinctions and to see differences, was satisfied with the 
possession of the religious sentiment, which derives probably its 
greatest stimulus from the Church. ‘The masses, however, were 
little impressed by the preacher. ‘They understood him but seldom. 
If they did, the destructive criticism to which they had listened 
had done them no good, for they were probably unaware 
that the attack had been directed against some outpost, and 
that the fortress stood as firm as ever. ‘They went home witha 
mistaken impression. At the utmost, there had been stirred up 
within them a vague sentiment, which, however poetic and 
beautiful, was not tangible enough for practical men, beset by the 
difficulties of every-day life. But in nine cases out of ten they 
left the Church with the conviction that something was unsettled, 
that it was difficult how to settle it, and that it was not very 
necessary to go for that purpose to the Church. To sum up, the 
educated classes were made philosophers, the religious middle- 
classes were alienated and sighed for the restoration of the Church 
of their fathers, the non-religious middle-classes were mystified, 
and the irreligious middle-classes, when the movement reached 
them, became more estranged than ever. And yet the gospel of 





of his death as the highest evidence of the efficacy of his religion. | the Broad-Church party is probably the nearest approach of 
It preached a decided determinism, which the orthodox mistook | Christianity to Christ. Its failure in Holland to reconcile 
for their pet theory of predestination, and insisted in the same | authority and liberty, to fix the relations between the school 


breath on a life in moral communion with Christ, who had 
realised the ideal religion by means of which the final triumph 
of good would be secured. Preached by enthusiastic and elo- | 
quent young men, with an air of freshness, of reality, and of | 
pathos about their utterances, it was but natural that the | 
doctrines of Leiden should at first have gained acceptance, | 
and that men, wearied of the broken cisterns of a dead theology, | 
should have turned with a feeling of relief to the fresh springs, | 
which promised a renewed life. 

Broad-churchism had, therefore, at the outset a career full of 
promise. ‘The synod of the Church supported it by altering the | 
formula of subscription, which had to be signed by the ministers of 
the Church, into a formula so vague that no clerical conscience, at 
any rate, could feel the least scruple in adopting it. And when 
the reaction set in, led at first by the aristocracy and inspired by 
political motives, it did all in its power to secure the threatened | 
rights of the Liberal party. It answered the violent protests of 
the orthodox in pastorals, in which mild surprise was mingled 
with gentle assurances, and in grand, oracular utterances which | 
defied the powers of analysis. In its great desire to secure the | 
liberty of the individual, it was almost ready to sacrifice the 
interests of the community. 

It is, therefore, all the more disappointing that the Broad-Church 
movement in the Netherlands should have proved a failure. The 
energetic attempts of the Synod—which, in its desire to shield and 
to maintain it, went so far as to make the essential principle of 
Christianity an open question—the undoubted learning, enthusi- 
asm, and eloquence of the leaders, the not concealed interest of the 
educated amongst the people, and the, to say the least, not unkind 
indifference of the masses, have failed to give to the movement 
that long lease of life which it might have reasonably expected | 


}and the Church, to solve the vexed questions of Church 
|authority and other problems, which demand, and we trust 
are capable of, a satisfactory solution, has taught us, among other 
lessons, the value of a State Church and of a ritual. <A State 
Church is like the Conservative Republic of France,—it divides us 
least. Within its capacious fold there is room for all ; there is 
scope for the development of the varied religious tendencies of the 
nation. A ritual, again, is valuable as the means of preserving wi- 
formity. ‘The one may find in iteven now the expression of his praises 
and prayers; another will probably consider it as an evidence of the 
historical continuity of the Church ; both, however, are able to 
unite in one and the same ritual. Given the alliance with the 
State and the Prayer-book, there is a probability that the triumph 
of Liberal Church principles will one day be numbered among the 


faits accomplis. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_——> 

Thucydides. Tooks II. and IV., with English Notes. By G. A. 
Simeox. (Rivingtons.)—This is one of the ** Catena Classicorum ” series, 
and is, on the whole, a good specimen of classical editing, and one 
which we can recommend to all students of this very difficult 
author. We do not say that it will supersede Arnold’s labours, W hich 
will, wo believe, long continue to be highly appreciated ; but Arnold’s 
edition, excellent as it is historically, is not quite up to the mark of 
the best Greek scholarship, and a number of difficulties are very in- 
adequately explained. Mr. Simcox has evidently taken the utmost 
pains with his work, and a note is nearly always to be found where it 
is fairly demanded. At the same time, the notes are kept within a 
moderate compass, and they are generally clear and to the point. In 
the speech of Diodotus (III, 42), aradsvoia and Spayurns YVOUNss which 
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sre said to bo the usual accompaniments of épy%, are correctly explained It is not the writer's fault that “a bountiful display of form ” suggests 
as denoting respectfvely, “the absence of self-control under provo- the ludicrous idea of an opera-dancer, What a line, again, is this :— 
cation,” and “the limited range of appreciation, which cannot get “Alexis grew up, and through all his youth.” 
beyond the fact that provocation has been given.” It might, however, ‘There wanted some one to eay that the emphasis on grew is wholly in- 
have been as well to note, as Arnold does, the correspondence between admissible. We hope that Mr. Anderson, for whose futare—ho is but 
fpuycvrns yvouns and our own phrase “ a of mind,” as it would thirty now—we have great hopes, will take our remarks in kindness, 
seem to be always an advantage to call the attention of students to such 
analogies of expression. "Araid:ucia, too, might, we think, have been 
explained as the mental condition of an ignorant, uncultivated person, 
of which, of course, “absence of self-control under provocation ” is the 
jnovitable result. On the difficult passage in IL, 81-84, describing the 
frightful social disorganisation produced by the intense bitterness of 
political conflict throughout Greece, tle notes are, for the most part, 
satisfactory. This can hardly be said of Arnold’s notes on this par- 
ticular passage. They are much too slight, and the English renderings 
are often so very free as to be mere paraphrases somewhat disappoint- 
ing to the student. Mr. Simeox really grapples with every difficulty of 
phraso and construction. Tho expression 70 luravxrws sd is rightly 
explained as meaning something nearly like demoniacal possession, and 
asalmost paralleled by Saul’s condition, under the influence of the 
evil spirit. It might be rendered “tho impetuosity of frenzy.” Per- 
haps there should have been a note on the words in the next line, ¢ wiv 
yoreruivar wisros asl, which scems to want some little comment. The 
meaning, of courso is, that the sure way to inspire confidence was 
always to be in favour of extreme measures, but this meaning might, 
we think, be easily missed by an ordinary student. But Mr. Simcox 
yery seldom fails; and is very seldom wrong. 





Sport and War. By Major-General Bisset. (John Murray.)—This 
book records the experiences of thirty years and more in fighting and 
hunting in South Africa. The fighting took p!ace in the Kaffir wars, 
wars which the present generation, we fancy, know little about. The 
hunting, or rather the chief part of the hunting, was that which 
furnished amusement to the Duke of Edinburgh when he visited the 
colony some fifteen years ago, being then a midshipman on board the 
‘Euryalus.’ Its climax was what our author describes as “a glorious 
day, when we killed six hundred head of game, all larger than horses.” 
Tn our judgment, the warlike is the most interesting, as it is certainly 
the most valuable part of the book. The Kaffir war was about as 
serious a ‘little war” as we ever had on our hands, and neither the 
lessons which it taught us nor the heroism which it called forth ought 
to be forgotten. The heroism, it will be remembered, was on both sides, 
for the Kaffirs were as brave foes as we have ever cneountered. They never 
asked, as they never gave quarter. Only once in the campaign did General 
Bisset see a Kaffir ask for mercy. He was taken prisoner, but as if 
it was destined that there should bo no prisoners taken in that war, 
shot in an attempt at rescue before he reached the camp. General 
Bisset’s is an excellent story of what was a very exciting campaign. It 
mA fe : would have been made more intelligible and useful by a map, but asa 

Lascare: a Tule. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This story seems to/ narrativo of adventure it is all that can bo desired. Interesting 
us to bear marks of composite workmanship. It is a story of the! s-otches of native manners give a certain relief, not at all unnecessary, 
Cornish coast, of the loves and adventures by sea and land of the to a bloody story of barbarous cruelty and stern revenge. We must 
smuggling population of the little town of Penwith. All that relates to quote an anecdote which shows how inesnsible to fear a man may 
the perils and daring escapades of the hero, Lascare, and his companions hbecmenn's< 
yes renee apeaee — - ae geome . a reggae ng Walpole was short-sighted and ecarricd a double-barrelled pistol. 
set foot on dry land, and are invited to “ congenialise ” in the social life, The Kailir would creep up and fire from the edge of the bush; Walpole 
such as it is, of the little town and neighbourhood, all our sympathy | would make a dash at the spot where the smoke was visible, open the 
vanishes, the air is artificial and the tone constrained. There is, too, a| bush, and look for the Kaffir. Probably at the moment another shot 
marked difference in the phraseology of the two writers, if our con-| would be fired at him from the other side of the road, when he would 
bound over there, just as a lion bounds to where the ball strikes, and 
the same search would take place, until another shot was fired at him, 
and the same thing repeated.” 

A Ilistory of Eton College, 1440-1875. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 
(Macmillan.)—The history of the foundation of Eton is sufficiently well 
known ; the vicissitudes of its subsequent fortunes are familiar to but 
few. Mr. Lyte has chosen a subject which, through much of its extent, 
will have for the ordinary reader the interest of novelty, and this subject 
he has handled very well. Eton was more than once in imminent 
danger when power had passed to the successful rivals of the “meek 
usurpor.” Edward IV., at one time, actually incorporated it with tho 
foundation of Windsor ; and even the Tudors, though they might have 


jecture be correct. The one is hearty, racy, idiomatic; the other is 
cramped, precise, and to use a favourite word of hers (we cannot be 
wrong in hers) inelegant. People “evince a preference,” they “ select a 
profession,” they “reside” in “ abodes,” they approach “a vicinity,” 
where the views are “ extensive” and the “dwellings are superior,” and 
they do these objectionable things over and over again. Then they are 
“reminiscent ” and “ reliable,” and worse than all, one of them has a 
“sanclorum.” We should not like to pronounce on these volumes so 
wholesale a condemnation as the writer passes on the conversations of 
her pair of lovers, that they are “ uninteresting to the world and his- 
torically worthless.” Some parts of them are very readable, and if a 
reader can put up with a good deal of fino English, verbose discussions | 
of obsolete politics, and a pernicious habit of goody-goody talk, he will been expected to respect Lancastrians’ foundations, did not keep their 
find also some shrewd descriptions of peasant and seafaring life, the | hands clean of the spoil. ‘Henry Octavus took away more than he 
company of a bold, brave smuggler and his friends, and a good deal of | gave us,” is a rude rhyme very expressive of the truth. The romains 
morality, But Mr. Black has spoiled us for Cornish heroines, and Edith | of one property in particular, near Chalk Farm, which he partly ap- 
Lascare is a poor substitute for Wenna Rosewarne. propriated, will ultimately bring inan enormous revenue. The “cricket- 
ground” of which Mr. Lyte speaks has, we believe, been already built 
over. Tomost readers, of course, the history of the school will over- 
shadow that of the foundation. Though the Provost retains his ancient 
dignity, the Head Master in the eyes of the public is the more 
important personage. Of old, it was not so. The Provostship was a 
great dignity, for which notable competitors contended, and was held 
by great men,—by Savile, for instance, and Wootton. If the strictly 
school history could have been kept together, it would, perhaps, have 
been better, but we have no real reason to quarrel with the book as it 
is. A curious specimen of Eton verses (about 1480) is given. The first 





The Two Angels, and other Poems. By Alexander Anderson. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—Mr. Anderson has werked and still works as 
a“ surface-man,” though his occupation permits him, it seems, to pay a 
visit to Rome. That he has poetical power there is no doubt, but he 
wants criticism rather than praise. Not that he does not deserve even 
high praise, but he has faults which he must amend, if he is to be really 
great. He is far too copious, in tho first place. Several years—we do 
not mean the leisure of several years—would not be too much for the 
production of this volume. Hence weaknesses and blemishes without 
number. He has, for instance, a quite uncommon ear for the real music two couplets will suffice :— 
ofblank verse. (We speak, be it understood, of tho multitude of versifiers ., 

‘*Nate Dei patris anime miserere Wilhelmi 


who attempt it, a multitude known only to critics and compositors.) Westburi, cujus ossa sub hoc lapide 
Here is a speci a Condita sunt, natus erat et nutritos in Alford 
specimen ° Wiutonie juvenis grammaticam didicit.” ‘ 


as — Ra ; 
With golden Hee ans to ya After this, William Paston’s effort, of which he says “ these two verses 
Where some, more amorous than the rest, leant o'er aforesaid be of mine own making,” is almost creditable :— 


And nodded to their shadows seen below. 
The coot came forth at times to show the speck 
Of white upon his wings, then swept away 


“ Arbore jam videas exemplum. Non die possunt, 
Omuia suppleri, sed tamen ijla mora.” 





peter gp ene Alon a ened In tho sixteenth century, Eton scholars rose at five, washed at the 
Kept eager watch, nor stirred upon his post, | children’s pump,” came into school at six, and had a short interval 
But stood a feathered patience, waiting prey. at nine, possibly Sor Weeckiash, Ab ton c'cleck come prayers, at 


But then we find lines ending with prepositions, relatives, and a | eleyen dinner, at noon school again, lasting till three. Then came 
number of such words which it is a rudimentary principle to exclade | an hour’s play, then an hour’s lessons, afterwards supper, and then 
from that place. We have not space to criticise in detail; any capable | two hours of preparation, under the superintendence of monitors, with 
person who wishes well to Mr. Anderson, should go through his poem a short interval for another meal. In summer-time, however, the rule 
with him as a schoolmaster goes through an exercise. We suppose | was not soiron. It is strange to find Cato read in the first form (the 
that he is ready to take advice. Very likely he is much more a poct | first being the lowest), Terence in the second, third, and fourth, Casar 
than those who criticise him, but he has not had the chance of learning | in the sixth and seventh. Other books are mentioned, it is true, still we 
what they know. No writer who had lived in a cultured circle would have now exactly reversed the order of Caesar and Terence. The scholars 


have let this stanza pass :— had then only three weeks’ holidays, beginning on Ascension Day. These 
“Thus on we went, and all along our way three had grown into ten by the middlo of the eighteenth century, and 
Cerulean-coloured things are now increased, we fancy, to fifteen. As to expense, Nicholas 


Rose up, and made a bountiful display 


Of all their forms and wings.” Deltrick, son of Gaston, king-at-arms in the days of Queen Mary, a 
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Commoner or Oppidan, cost his father 16: a quarter. These are little 

matters chosen almost at random. The whole book is interesting. 
Sister Louise; or, the Story of a Woman's Repentance. By C. J. 

Whyte-Melville. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Whyte-Melville, looking | 


about for a scene for a new story, chooses the Court of Louis XIV. The | 
choice is, in one sense, a discreet one, The talk of fire-eating young | 


efficers of the Garde Francaise, of gay and gallant courtiers, aspiring | 
maids of honour, et hoc genus omne, is a conventional dialect which it is 
as easy as possible for Mr. Whyte-Melville to write, and which does not 
require any exercise of thought or imagination on his part. In another 
sense the choice is a bad one, There never was a baser sham than this | 
same Court, and no one in it, not even the great king himself, was a more 


complete sham than the heroine of this story, Madame de Ja Vallitre. 


Fluctuating between the harem and the nunnery, and not finally resolved 
to be a saint till she was quite convinced that she had lost all hope of 
remaining a mistress, she was one of whom, for charity’s sake, it is best | 
to be silent. Mr. Whyte-Melville’s picture of her as an innocent girl, | 
carried away by an overpowering passion for an irresistible hero, is an 
affront to morality and common-sense. The ancients believed that 
Venus smote her victims with a madness that drove them unwillingly into 
guilt. But our morality—not to speak of our Christianity—does not 
acknowledge this baneful superstition. Mr. Whyte-Melville must have 
the benefit of whatever force may lie in the words, * Vice loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness.” But his book must be pronounced, 
nevertheless, a serious mistake, unworthy of him, whether we regard 
its purpose or its execution. 

East and West London. By the Rev. Harry Jones. (Smith and 
Elder.)—This is a book to be read by parsons and laymen. Mr. Jones 
was an energetic parish priest in the West of London. He is now an 
energetic parish priest in the East. And he has earried his sound 
sense with him from the one quarter to the other. He has many things 
to tell us. One, concerning the clergy in the first instance, but the 
laity in equal degree, has to do with ecclesiastical districts. He de- 
plores the endless eutting-off of portions from the mother-parish. They 


are independent, but they are miserably poor, often having a population | 


entirely poor (we remember hearing the incumbent of one such district 
say that be had but two persons in his parish who paid Income-tax, and 
they were both publicans), and they have no parochial traditions. With 
a church-going suburban population the case is different. There the 
people will have a minister of their own, and will do far more for him 
than they would for the central parish, serving dependent districts by 
the varied ministrations of a staff of curates. Then thoro is the point 
of Board-schools, for which our author pronounces very emphatically. 
The poor of the East and cf the West are compared, not at all, to say 


the least, to the disadvantage of the former. There is a very interesting | 
account of the industries which they pursue, and a general sketch, not | 


at all unpleasing, of their habits and ways of thinking. The Zines 
newspaper should be gratified to hear that it ismuch valued by a limited 
class, because its paper is tough enough to be used for parcels of meat, 
&ec., without breaking. Mr. Jones intersperses some }leasant notes 
about his dogs, which at once secure our warmest regard and sympathy. 
Altogether, we should say, read this book ; nor will any one who once 
opens it find any difficulty in following our advice. 

Beauchamp’s Career. By George Meredith. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —Nevil Beauchamp was a young gentleman of family, who re- 
volted from the politics of his order to become a Man of the People- 
But his career has much more to do with the three women whom, after 
various fashions, he loves, than with the people. He stands on advaneed 


principles for the borough of Bevisham, but he is not so ardent a patriot | 
but that he leaves his canvass at a word from his first love, by that 


time married. The character of this lady, and the hero’s relations with 
her, are not easily to be understood. That he offers to take her away 
from her husband is plain, but why he offers, why she refuses, and 
what the author thinks of the two, is all obscure, Obscure, too, is the love- 
affair with Cecilia; and even that with Jenny Denham, save that in this 
there aro the unmistakable facts of a marriage and a son, is not quite 
plain. Obscurity, indeed, as we have noticed before in Mr. Meredith’s 
works, is the great fault of this novel. His meaning and purpose—and 
we feel sure that such he always has—can doubtless be arrived at, but it 





costs more pains than one is commonly willing to bestow. Beauchamp’s | 


Career appeared, it will be remembered, by instalments in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and it would not, be too much to say that some of them 
asked for as much study as the ordinary articles, philosophical or poli- 
tical, This is not easily given, when we get three volumes together. 
The writing throughout the book is excellent, sometimes brilliant. 


Isolated sketches of incident and character are of first-rate quality. | 
And the close of the story is truly dramatic. We remember nothing 


finer in its way than the scene where aristocrat and democrat for once 
agree in the thought, “ This is what we have in exchange for Beau- 
champ !” 

Reboisement in France. Compiled by J. C. Brown, LL.D. (Henry §, 
King and Co.)—The second title of this book is “Records of the Re- 
planting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees, with Trees,” &e. 
Dr. Brown's object is to induce tho authorities of Cape Colony and 


Natal to follow the example of France, in taking measures to prevent | 


the recurrence of great floods, The importance of the subject cannot 
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easily be over-rated. Even in our own country, the principle might 


! 
| probably be applied with advantage. Instead of foolish schemes for the 
| cultivation of land which can never repay expenditure, a largo plan for 
planting wastes would be really useful. For countries subject to mora 
violent storms than we here experience, it is an absolute Necessity, 
| The experience gathered in France is most intere sting and instrue stive, 
LHandy-book of Ornamental Conifers. By Hugh Fraser, (Black wood 
| and Sons -)—Those who take a prido in ornamental shrubberies, and 
| wish to know the best method of growing, and the ge ographical habitats 
of the shrubs and trees in them, should peruse this valuable addition 
to our special botanical works. Larches, yews, cypresses, pines, are 
fully treated, and the rhododendrons Saved: a special feature of the work, 





| 
| 
| 


Lhe Life of Hebich. By Two of his Fellow-labourers. Translated 
| from the German by Colonel J. G. Halliday,  (Seeleys).—Hiere is the 

marvel of what reads like a perfectly candid biography. Samuel Hebich 
| laboured for m¢ ead years as a missionary in Southern India, Neyer was 
aman more energetic and courageous, and he had his measure of success, 
That he was oentunbile and obstinate, imperious to others and unable to 
obey, is a fact that comes out plainly enough. A significant caution was 
addressed to the authori.ies when, after his final return from India, he 
went preaching through the country :—* The dear old man can éo his 
best of work in arousing any place in a fortnight; after that he should 
move on to some other place, before he and the clergy all fall by the 
ears.” But he was a noble man, forall that. His life is worth reading, 
not the least notable part being the sketch of his father, an old Lathers 
of tho pre-Evangelical typo, who after confirmation gave his son a 
pipe, with the words—his sole spiritual monition—* Now you are aman,” 
and who diced with a Horace on his bed. 

Little Minnie’s Troubles. By N.D'Anvers. (Uenry 8. King.)—This 
is a prettily told litt!e story, meant to teach little girls to be thoughtful 
and obedient, even if they have a stern governess with the ugly name 
of Miss Brown. It can hardly fail to do them some good; certainly its 
closing scene, though it is not doleful, be it understood, will bring a few 
tears to their eyes. If we might make a suggestion to the author, it 
would be this. The scrapes into which Minnie falls are too varied and 
too continuous; no little girl could ever have got into such trouble in 
the course of a few weeks and lived. There should be one groat serape, 
led up to as the author pleases, and ending in any consequences that 
she may think fit. Meanwhile, mothers may held up J/cnnie’: Troubles 





as a mirror to their little she-pickles. 

Original Plays. By W.S. Gilbert. (Chatto and Windus.)—The first 
play in tho volume is “The Wicked World,” it had a certain fame of its 
own, and got more, perhaps, from a burlesque which the Censor’s inter- 
ference made celebrated. Reading it calmly, without the attractions 
which art could give to a stage fairy-land, and nature and art combined to 
| stage fairies, we have felt no sort of pleasure, but something very like 

disgust. ‘Tue “ Fairy World” is one from which love is banished. As 

soon as the new element is introduced, envy, jealousy, unbridled desire, 
| and every bad passion are introduced with it, _ lines with which 
| the mortal Ethais finally repulses the love of Selene are such as never 
should have been spoken, much less written :— 


“ Away from me! I go to that good world, 
Where women are not devils till they die.” 


“ Pygmalion and Galatea ” is a better play, though not a very pleasant 
one. In the old story, Pygmalion, disgusted with the wickedness of man- 
kind, expends his toil on the sculpture of a statue, for which he finally 
feels a love so intense that Venus wakens it to life. In Mr. Gilbert's 
play the statue is wakened, but finds itself so out of place among the 
passions of the living creatures into the midst of whom it has come, 
that it returns to its pedestal. The situation is really dramatic at the 
close of the play, and deserves success. The other plays are « Charity,” 
* Tho Princess,” “ The Palace of Truth,” and “ Trial by Jury.” 

The Poems of Sir Walter Scott. “ Handy-Volume ” Edition. 
| (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—This edition, besides being prettily 
| bound and cheap, bas in our eyes but one merit, but that is a great 
one. It is the easiest and pleasantest to read we have ever taken up. 
The illustrations are trashy, and the gilding coarse and careless; but 
for anybody who likes to take up Scott at an odd moment, and croon 
him over in peace, the edition is most excellent. It weighs nothing, 
the volumes will open, and the print is as clear as can be. 
| One for Another. By Emma C. Wait. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This tale 
begins with a sort of application of the famous casuistical question, 
* Whether it is lawful to give false information to a murderer pursuing 
an innocent victim?” T se circumstances under which the question, or 
something like it, arises, excite a languid interest. Thore is a secret, 
which we would take some little trouble to find out; but as we go 00, 
through pages that grow more and more tedious, we feel that the trouble 


is too much. 

Evasmus in Praise of Folly. (Reeves and Turner.) —A very sumptuous 
| edition of Erasmus’s famous Encomium, printed in type that it isa pleasure 
to read, and on paper which it is a delight to touch, And then we have 
the original illustrations, the “many curious Cuts, Designed, Drawn, 
| and Etched by Hans Holbein.” Altogether, the volume is one for which 
we have every reason to be thankful to the publishers, who will, we 
| hope, get their due reward. 
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We must be content with a brief description, or even enumeration, 
of many important theological works, which would demand for any 
detailed treatment space and time which we have not at our command. 
Among these are the Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon, 
by Franz Delitzsch, translated from the German by M. G. Easton, D.D. 
2 yols. The commentary displays a copious learning beyond even the 
high average of German Biblical criticism. Another volume, on the 
and Ecclesiastes, also from the pen of Dr. Delitzsch, will com- 


Canticles 
plete the “Keil and Delitzsch Commentaries on the Old Testament 
Scriptures.” The Theology of the Old Testament, by Dr. Gust. Fr. 


Oehler, translated by Sophia Taylor, Volume IL, is occupied, not with 
textual criticism and exegesis, but with a wider survey of the ethical 
and spiritual teaching of the Old Testament. The volume before us 
completes, under tho head of the Mosaic worship, the subject of the 
“a various kinds of offerings,” and discusses, “ Theo Sacred Sea- 
sons;” Part II. relates to “ Prophetism ;” Part ILI. to “Old Testa- 
ment Wisdom.” Relating to the New Testament, wo have a Com- 
mentary on St. Luke's Gospel, by ¥. Godet, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology at Neuchatel, translated by E. W. Shalders and M. D. Cusin. 
Allthese works belong to a series of very high value, of which we have had 
oceasion to speak several times, Clark's Foreign Theological Library. 
(T. and T. Clark.) Woe are glad to see that it is satisfactorily supported 
by subserip tions. If so vast a variety of works may be characterised 
by a sing le sentence, we should say that it is distinguished by a criticism 
which is liberal without being destructive. Irom the same publishers 
wo have two volumes of the Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
New Testament, by Ueinrich A. W. Meyer, Th.D. One of these con- 
tains the second »*.% of tho “Critical and Exegetical Handbook to St. 
John’s Gospel,” ana the other, “Tho Epistles to tho Philippians and 
Colossiaus.’-——F rem the “ Theological Translation Fund” we have 
received the Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles Critically 
Investigated by Dr. Edward Zeller, Translated by Joseph Dare. (Wil- 
Hams and Norgate.) To this is prefixed Overbeck’s Introduction to the 
Acts of the Apostles. Dr. Overbeck’s view of the book may be briefly 
indicated by tae fact that he assigns its authorship to the reign of 
Trajan, an hypothesis which we shall not examino, but which, if it is 
correct, changes the book into a fictitious narrative not worthy of the 
trouble which is spent upon it. Of Dr. Zeller’s views we cannot judgo 
so decidedly ; he leaves the definite statement of them to a second 
volume. But his leaning seems to be against the trustworthiness of 
the book. From the same source also we have the first volume of 
Ewald’s Prophets of the Old Testament. Translated by J. Frederick 
Smith. The volume treats of Joel, Amos, Hosea, and Zachariah. 
The Apostle Paul and the Preaching of Christianity in the Primitive 
Church, by Sir Richard Davis Hanson (Williams and Norgate), is a 
volume of the destructive kind, by an author whose critical capacity we 
are not disposed to rate very highly. It is very easy, to take one in- 
stance, to dispose of the conversion of St. Paul as probably tho “ effect 
of an illness,” bat it is scarcely philosophical. Has Sir Richard 
Hanson's Australian experience (he fills the post of Chief Justice of 
South Australia) led him to believe that a “sun-stroke,” probably the 
precise form of the illness, has ever proved, or could ever prove, the 
starting-point of a career which bas altered the face of the world ? 
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LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- | 


| 
| 
| Public Schools. 
iQy 
IPETITION at MIDSUMMER, 1876. Value from 
25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
special Fund to £90 a year, in cases of Scholars who 
require it. 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SEC- 
| RE TARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


JIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
—A comfortable and refined Nome for Two 
Ladies wishing to attend Classes at University College, 
with a Lady residing near Beker-Street Station. Two 
Ladies can be received into a superior Finishing 
School, at half-terms, where the course of study is that 
of the Oxford Local, ‘and foreign languages are con- 
stantly spoken.—'S. S.,"Priacipal, Northbrook House, 
4 Grove Road, N. Ww. 


(IRTON ~CQLL EG KE, C: AMBRIDGE. 
VW—Forms of Entry for the June Entrance Exami- 
nation are now ready, ‘and may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Hon Secretary, Miss Davies, 17 Cunning- 
ham Place, London, N.W. A Scholarship of £100a 
year, and an Exhibition of Fifty Guineas a year, each 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in connection 
with this examination. 

The Gilchrist Trustees offer a Scholarship of £504 
year for three years in connection with the University 
of London General Examination of Women. 
NROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
x TOTTENHAM. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangemeuts are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 5 years. 
For particulars, 

ABBOTT, B.A. 

The Station for the School e+ Seven Sisters.’ 


NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN CENTRES for GIRLS. 

The Next Examination for Senior and Junior Can- 
didates will begin December 11th, 1876. Regulations 
and other information can be obtained by writing to 
the Hon. Local Secretaries: — 

London—Mrs. Wm. Burbury, 15 St. George's Terrace, 

Queen's Gate, S.W. 

Payswater—Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, W. 
Blackheath—Miss J. E. Lewin, Kirkside, Blackheath, 

S.E 
Hackney—Mrs. J. Allanson Picton, Heath Lea, Stam- 

ford Hill, N. 
Islington—Mrs. J. L. Budden, 

North, N. 
John's Wood and Hampstead—Miss Swan, 








apply to the Head Master, A. R. 
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15 Canonbury Park 


St. 2 Bel- 


SCHOOL, | 


| tes PUPILS for the Public Schools and their | 
Natural Science receives as 





formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECELVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the | 


SHIPS.—EIGHT or more will be OPEN to 


ERMAN CLERGY RELIEF FUND, 
—By the operation of the recent E: oclesiasti 
legislation in Germany, over 1,000 Priests have i 
| their means of subsistence, either wholly or in = 
| Some of them are reduced to abject destitution, 
| others are in exile. ~*~ 
The only crime alleged against these Ee 
their refusal to obey the dictation of the nets 
matters of Conscience. The only means by which 
they can recover their liveliuood is Apostacy, 
} A Committee, appointed by the Catholic Union of 
Great Britain, and at present composed of the Dak 
| of Norfolk, Lord Petre, Lord Arandell of Wardour 
| Lord Howard of Glossop, Lord Emly, Monsi gno 
| Patterson. the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, Mr. T. Ww. Allies, 
| Mr. _~ Young, jun., Mr. T. H. Pollen. and Mr, Ww. Ss 
Lilly, has been engaged in considering how British 
| sympathy might best be displayed on behelf of these 
sufferers for conscience’ sake. It has been decided to 
raise a public subscription. towards which a sum of 
£2,500 has already been privately promised. 
Contributions will be received by the Duke of . 
folk, Norfolk House, St. James's Square, S.W.; 
Lord Petre, 35 —— Place; hy W. S. Lilly, id 
10 Duke Street, James's, S.W.; or at the London 
Joint-Stock Bank (Pall Mall Branch). 
2” SMALL 


i eg CAPITALISTS or 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further culls on expita!l, 

Absolute security and highly remuuerative dividends, 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “§, §,” 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’ s Inn, London. 


ANK of SOUTH AUS TRALIA, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1317.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negot iated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed r at Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, £.C 





WILLIAM PURDY, Gener: ul Manager, 

a 4E INSURANCE COMPANY, 

‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only Established 

1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 

at tho Oifice, or from any of tha Compiny's Agents, 
post free 

GEORGE HUMPHRE YS, Actuary and Secretary. 

Parents FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross » Lon lon.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem: nts. Insur- 


ances effected in all parts of the world 





Secretaries { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
HAS? -IN-HWAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY —Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST [INSURANCE 1 OFF ICE in the World, 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, at L PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSUREI 







NO Policy-Holder is subject to any "PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund ...., sceenceeseveseoneer £1,574,118 
217,374 


Annual Income..... 
B KINSO 3P, Secretary. 
_ New Br ridge Street, Plac if 


OX MILLION 


ars, 


“STERLING has 








size Terrace, N.W. 
Sydenham—Mrs. C. Ainslie Barry, net of Art, 
Science, and Literature, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


K ING EDWARD’S SC ILOOL, 
\ BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lor» 
Bisnop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hor. Lord LYTre.ton. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
| junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
| and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
| with the following words :—*After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way caunot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Publie Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of smal! Forms and close personal attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 





been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAarb-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Rez es ay Stations, the Local 
rents, 0 

64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT NT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


' AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 






Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3!st Dec., 1874 .. «» £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year... ....... ° 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to Dec com) « 10,223,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for tl 
years ended 31st December last .... 662,104 
Aggreg gate Reversionary Bonuses hithe orto 
allotted...... eos ° . 5,523,133 






uding Com- 
inal income. 
New (R&- 


Expenses 3 
missions) are under 4 p are 
ATTENTION is especially 





Hel to the 





average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the largest schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and | 
German is made @ reality, and the entire department | 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. | 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 


VISED AND REDUCED) Rates OF Paumium recently 
adopted by the Office. 
The ATes for Yousa Lives will bo found 





MATERIALLY LOWER thin haretofur 
Forms of Proposal, &z., will be sen 
to the Office: 


on application 








set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 


A long list of references to high authorities on 
education and parents of boys now at the School will | 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as | 
to the present management of the School is invited. 

Incl usive terms—for sons of laymen, from £65 to 


£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 
For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 21. 


by 


More Cures of Asthma, Consumption, ‘Conghs, &e., 





R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC, 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Reinhardt, Chemist, | 
Briggate, Lecds.—* Many and surprising are the 


testimonials of relief afforded to confirmed cases of | 
asthma and consumption, and long-standing coughs.” | 
Asthma, cousamption, colds, gout, rheumatism, and 
all nervous pains are instantly relieved by Dr. Loecck’s 
Wafers, which taste pleasautly. Of all Druggists, at | 
Is 1}d per box. | 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
J Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Puid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve! funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and u¢z>tiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Ca .Culombo, Foochow, 












Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, .. auritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Eli th, Shanghai, 
Sicgapore, Sydney, Tt an “4 Yo niga 4, On 
| terms which may be as iel at their office. They 


also issue circular notes for tue use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties 
India and the Colonies, the purchase 
British and Foreign Securities, the cust 
the receipt of interest, divide: 1ds, p 
and the effecting of remittances betwee 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of 
fixed periods, the terms for whic! ch “ma uy 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


mnected with 
and sale of 
y of the same, 
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)0 an 1 upwards for 
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ANK 


—_—_ 


O fF 


COTLAN D 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 


PAID UP, £1,000,000, 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000, 


LONDON OFFICE—13 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


hal 
Vine 


The Bank open CURI 


YT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS 
availablo in a!! parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES 





Sat INTEREST; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
5 belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 


PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 





—— 


IMPROVED 


THe 


Incorporate! 
1862 and 15 
tothe a 


‘COMMUNICATION WITH THa 
COMTINERT 


aie Tall an | ‘ ‘ “TP 

ENGLISH CHANNEL 

STE AM SHIP COMP ANY (Limited). 
(DICEY’S PATENT.) 

Joint Stock Companie- Acts, 

iting the lability of sharehelders 

their shares. 
in 25,04 0 shar-s of £10 each, viz., 
15,000 preferentiil shares, oo 10,000 ordinary shares. 

Isave of the 15, «0 prefere: itinl shares, hearing a pre- 
ferential and nulative dividend at the rate of £7 
per cent per any un. 

£1 to be paid upon appiic 
£2in two months, and £2 in four months; 
lance to be calied up as required. 

Subscribers } the option of paying up at one>, in 
full, being all wed interest on advance of calls at the 
rate of £5 per cent. : er annum. 

Should no allotme:.t be made the deposit will be re- 
turned in full. 























ation, ard £2 upon allotment, 
the a- 












DrrE’ Tors. 
Sir James Carmichael. Bart., Cha rman. 
Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.1. 
Captain W. T. Y. Dicey (late Master-Attendant, Port of 
Calcutta). 
*Admiral George E) 
Vice-Admiral A: tl 
The Monourabie Fu! 
F. D. Dixon-Ha:t) 
Hertlend.) 
Captain H. How 
catta). 
M. E. Menier, Es 
werce de t %.) 
Arthur Otway, Esq.. F.R.G.S. (Director of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway.) 
* Admiral George Elliot remains as Consulting Direec- 
tor only durirg te period of his command at Ports- 
mouth. 


liot. 

r Forbes. 

ke Greville. 

and, ksq. (Messrs Lacy, Son, 






and 
¢ (late Superiatendent of Marine, Cal- 


. (Membre de la Cham re de Com- 















AvpDITons. 
A. McLean and Co, 
t Mackenzie, Esq. 
SOLICTIORS, 
pbhell, Reeves, and Hoover, 17 
street, > gent street, W. 


Messrs R. 
H. Somer: 


8 Old Jewry, E.C, 


Messrs Car Warwick 





‘0. 1 Pall Mall East, W. 
and Co., 15 Lombard street, 


Messrs Rane 
Messrs Ko'va 
EC., and 
Messrs Lacy, 

E.C. 





abhaek, 


Son, and Hartland, 60 West Smithfield, 
Srcerrtany—J. F. Corkran, Esq. 
OrFiIces—1US Vishopsvate street Within, E.C, 






It has been proved beyoud all dispute that the twin 
principle, at d by C.ptain Dicey, has sueceeded 
in reducing ickness to a minimum, and that po 
sea-going « ever }een built possessing such an 


amount of pm ss, combined with ample accommo- 











| stiown possible}, and with a guaranteed speed of not 
less than 14 knots per hour, Alterations are also being 
made in the ** Castalia” to improve ber runnirg. 

Tie Shareholders having appr ved of the above- 
named proposals of making certain alterations in the 
“ Castalia,” and of building another vessel of her type, 
it was resolved, ata Special Meeting, held on the sth 
December, and confirmed by a subsequent Special 
Meeting, held on the 24th De ember last, to issue 
£150,000 of additional capital, in shares of £10 
each, such capital to reccive a preferential and ¢ mula- 
tive dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and 
that after the ordinary capital shell have received an 
equivalent cividend, then all surplus profits should be 
d vided equa'ly between the ordinary and preferential 
shares. 

Independen ly of the commercial question, it is im- 
portant to every traveller crossing the Channml to se- 
cure the suceess of this scheme as a national under- 
taking. and as the on'y practical means of affording 
relief from the suff: rings of the “ Middle Pas ace,” 
and on this ground also the Directors appeal to the 
general public to take an interest in an enterprise 
whch has proved to be successful in principle, which 
has received the highest testimonials from members of 
the Royal Family, ant travellers of all classes and pro- 
fessions, and wh'ch, when carried out on an extended 
scale, must contribute to the comfort and benefit of the 
commit a at large, and yicld an ample protit to the 
sharehold 

Applic: ation s for shares can be made upon the annexed 
form, and forw rded to the Seere‘ary, or the Bankers 
of the Compavy, accompanied by a cheque fr the 
amount of the deposit. 









Issue of 15,000 shares cf £10 each, being entitled to a 
preferential dividend of 7 per cnt. per annum. 
To the Directors of the English ( hannel Steam Ship 
Company, Limited (Dicey’s Patent). 
Gentlemen,— Having paid to your bank rs the sum of 
being a ceposit of One Pound per Share on 
Preferential S' ares of Ten Pounds each in 
the above Company, I request that you will allot 
Shares therein, ani Iagree to accept the seme or any 
less number which you may allot to me, subj ct to the 
provisions of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion; and I hereby agree to pay the further sum of 
on allotment, and the balance by subse- 
quent instalments when called upon to do so, and I 
authorise you to place my name on the Register of 
Members for the Shares so allotted. 
Christian and Surname in full 
Usual signature 
Address ...000008. 
Occupation 
te . 
N.B.—This form, wi en fille 1 up and sicned, to be Te ft 
with the Bankers, Messrs Ransom, Rouverie, and Co., 
or Messrs Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., or Messrs Lacy, 
Son, end Hartland, on payment of the deposit. 


HEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALL, 


Accountants, 30 Mark Lane, London, conduct 

















dation ani comfort, and facility of steerinz, as the 
Castalia. 
The popularity whch the “Castalia” has acquired 


with travelicrs, whi 
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the following tiure:. 
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> The Paris i Ixbibitien 

+} The Fra man War interfered with the 
traffic to Fra is several months of these two 
years, 

Tire abo s deronstrate the steady growth 
of the t during the 10 years having 
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. With an improved « 
tl utic pated the tr 

rapidly, 
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ure the larzer proportion of 
ntof speed so as to insure 
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speed can be, unquestionably, 
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nd for the bvilding of anew 
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Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING- 


inquiries for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businesses selected after scrutiny, 
and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent- 
age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on application, or free by post. 


MAPPIN | 
IN OAK C 


WEBB’S 
oe IRVICES OF PLATE 
FoR 

INDIA, THE COLONIES, 


CASES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY ede ogg QUALITY, 
Special Lists post fre 
Llustrated Catalogues post-free. “ie Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 

MAwNs10N - Hovse BUILpines, POULTRY, 
Lonpon; and Oxronp STReEsT (76,77, aud 
75), West ENb, * 

MNUFACTORY AND SHOw-Rooms: 
Royal CUrleny WorkKsS, SHEFFIELD. 


FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPO! iD BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUF on’ oar a TO THE ROYAL 
35 and 36 OLD BONDS STREET, LONDON, W, | 
EXxm1BiTi0N MEDALS, 1551, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1568. | 


STE SE 


THE 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. i 


’ I YIE LANGHAM SKATING RINK 
COMPANY, Limited. 

ALLOTMENT of SHARES,—Applications for Shares 
should be sent in for London on or before Monday 
next, and the following day for the country. 

LEX XANDRA PALACE COMPANY, 
Limited. 

“ £150, 000 First Mo: 5 per Cent, Debentures, 
Redeemable in 1881, at 105 per Cent., thus yielding to 
the Investor 6 per Cent. Secured on about 440 acres 
of Freehold Land, and the Alexandra Palace and 
Buildings. £20 per Cent. to be paid on application, 
£50 on 15th February, and the balance on or before 
the 28th February, 1876. 

Prospectu-es and Forms of Application can be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C., the Company's Bankers; at the Alliance 
Bank, Bartholomew Lane (cither of whom will receive 
Subscriptions); at the Offices of the Company, Mus- 
well Hill, or their Solicitors, Messrs. Dawes, Sous, 
and Rolph. 9 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

14th January, 1876. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS — 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
cthciadindl A. 


‘EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER \eupmeeed STREET, 
London. EC. 


INDIGESTION, 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Labe?. 
RECOMMENDED BY TUE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5a, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s G64; GLOBULES, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


HIGHLY 


23, 


By a}l Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
J Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





~ “DUNBAR’S 


aud even if a cold has become severe, 





al the 











ae: Tr 


. 


Addres 


ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROALS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM. 


BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
wiil give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 


Of al! Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 
rv, DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and 


Street, F.C. 


SONS, 37 Newgate 








eee 
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RAND and CO’S’ SOUPS,| HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. Price 6s; or 2!s per annum, prepaid. 
ee vere and No. CXXV., for JANUARY, contains :— 
+ ae) « | 
| 


. HERBERT SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY. 
WORK and GAME PIES; also, 


. AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
ESESCE ot of BEEF, BEEF “TEA, | 
| 
| 


. THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN LOANS. 

. DISESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 

. POLITICAL QUESTIONS IN ITALY. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

| London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


GPEC CIALITIES for INVALIDS.| PLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


. THE HinpuU WOMAN, REAL AND IDEAL. 
A 


. SERVIA. 
T URTLE __BOUF, and other 


DNA OMe 





for FEBRUARY, 1876. No. DCCXXIV. Price 
— - — | 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
On ARMY MOBILISATION. 
AN UNIMPORTANT PERSON. 
3ATES'S TOUR—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
Tue DinemMMA.—Part X. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT Poets: No. X. Alphonse de 
Lamartine. 
Mr. THACKERAY'S SKETCHES. 
PARTY PROSPECTS. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TNNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 281, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. HATFIELD House. 

Forster's Lire or SWIFT. 

Tue ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE. 

WoRrDSWORTH AND GRAY. 

MODERN METHODS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL | 
ASTRONOMY. 

SAINTE-BEUVE. 

THe NORMAN KINGDOM IN SICILY. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 





SOLE ADDRESS: 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAY FAIR, W. 





{DISHER’S GLADSTONE. BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEELB ANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING. BAGS. 
CATALOGU ES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 








w ready, Latest Edition. 
ESSRS.. FELTOE and SON'S 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


| ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to MERCHANT SHIPPING AND FURTHER LEGISLATION. 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, *,* Nos. 279 and 280 will contain the GENER AL | 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | INDEX to the last 20 volumes, and be published in 
ings, Strand, W.C. February. 


gp ger 


Sane 


JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. . ne ,AZING 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow NY AC M I L L AN Ss MA G AZINE, 

spirit is the very iv. No. 196, for FEBRUARY. Price 1s, 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 1. MApcap VioLet. By William Black, Author of 

some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red * Three Feathers,” &c. Chapters V.-VIII. 

seal, pink label, and cork branded » WARD's ENGLISH Dramatic LITERATURE, By W. 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” Bodham Donne. 

Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


oOo = 


COLLEGES. By C. H. Robarts. 





Street, w: 4, Some TRAITS OF Composers. By Julian Marshall. 
NUDDEN MOURNIN G.—|] 5. Brownrne’s * InN Atpom.” By A. C. Bradley. 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 6. “ae” or THE GREEKS. By Rey, J. P. 


enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to ee —_— . 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, | 4° > W oo eo ; ag a ' 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- Beg ekg ; ORTRAIT. | Bn dtec-caigy argaret Cameron. 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning | | 9. THE BORDER 1 ERRITORY BeTw EEN THE ANIMAL 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, | sang EGETABLE Kixapom. By Professor 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- uxley, PALS. &e., &e. an — 
| . ‘yr , . Ty 

wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and mg wee0) ART JOURNAL for FEBRUARY 
at the same price as if purchased at the London | (price 2s 6d) contains the following 

1 Vv r 2 Ss | Di 23 OC y i 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Line ENGRavINGs:— 








Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- | _ 1ON ey a " ; 

ing at a great saving to large or emall families, i + ae TI. From the Portrait 
JAY'S, PAGT of CHE : . 

j al N J | 2. A FEAST of CHERRIES. After Brrket Foster. 

The London General Mourning Warehouse, —| 5" ‘The DEATH of the STAG. After Sir E. LANDSEER. 


945. 247. 249 or s | 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. LITERARY CONTENTS:— 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied | STUDIES AND SKETCHES BY SiR E. LANDSxHER, R.A. 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, | pyre tee 


all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, | Tipe FOUN PAMILIES IN THE SISTINE Cee. Bye. 


| 

'Table,| Des- \Crvrs. | Hustos Y OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. By Mary A. 
| 
| 





The Blades are all of the ‘| sert, perpr. 



















finest Steel. retort me. ae E ART. By Sir R. Alcock, K.C.B. Illustrated. 
2 ee Se Be. GE | THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND—BELVOIR CASTLE, 

- _ pied — se et - 16 : . . 7 ‘| By S.C. Hall and L. Jewitt. Illustrated. 
3] Gitte — itto wee 4 £ * | TRApITIONS OF CuristiAN Ant. By the Rev. E. L. 
p Prey Meee oom | 32 «| 8 «| Cutts, Mustrated. 
4 aes qumma tenes ane oles 19 g | ARTAT HoMe AND ABROAD, OntruaRY, REVIEWS, &e. 
4 ditto finest African ivory 35 “4 jeans VIRTUE and Co., Ivy Lane; and all Book- 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ...... 36 ee —_—— _— —__—_ . 
Ditto, with silvered blades ... 2 .| 40 18. ONDON SOCIETY for FEBRUARY, 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .,.! 23 19 7 G | 1876. Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains :— 


ILLIAM 5S. B U R T oO N, Lost. (Frontispiece, tas ‘odin 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- | “ HIS SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of * iteady- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue Money Mortiboy,” “ With Harp and Crown,” &c. Part 


Chaps. 3, 4 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri-| + . ’ 

valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30, GENIUS EN Nreuide, By Albert D. Vandam., 

large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; = TRUE Story or “Puncu.” By Joseph Hatton. 
lap. 7. 


1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; | 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman uy . 

Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of | _ Percy Monteith. Chaps. 1, 2. 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United | Lost. By Frederick E. Weatherly, M.A. 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- | OVERDRIVEN. 


TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed STE&erstpe. By Ninon Lingsford. al ae 
rate. | “ ALL FoR you, Miss!” <A Prospect for St. Valentine's 


yr ema | Morning. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. | Dorme's,Vaentise. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.’— | BEGGING Latrers. By Arthur i Beckett. 
| Eric AND Evsiz, By the Author of “Songs of 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, | _Killarney.” 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. " ee: OwN CuILp.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 
oa a oo 2 
Fe ’'S EXTRACT of COCOA. noc Low, MARSTON, SEARLF, and RIVINGTON, 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich | ‘o rown Buildings, 183 Fleet Street, London. 


Lorp MERVYN: OR,“ NOTIN THE PEERAGE.” By F. 





articles of diet. . ) 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | R arg E TS post ee TIEM A. 

the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by ve on é d 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to Curing this Disease. , BY Ropert Watts, M.D., 





J. 8. FRY and SONS. M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &¢., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
—— ——___——— Square, London. 
Tv E_ HAIR. | London: MitcuELt & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
For FORTY YEARS Mrs. S. A. ALLEN'S iu consequence of Spurious imitations of 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com- EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode-  4nq PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of their signature— , 

tens of thousands of persons, who haye the proof of = ee ra” 

its serviceable character. It will positively a which will a place eee 

restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 
and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invigorate the | ey STERSHIRE SAUCE 

Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and after this date, and without which none is 
luxuriant grewth. No other preparation can produce genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
the same beneficial result, Sold by all Chemists and ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s, Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 


Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. | out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND PROFESSIONAL | 


\4 a iy y ee a na 
| NOTICE.—The FOURTH (ENLARGED) EDITION of 


que THRESHOLD of the U NKNOW N 
REGION. By CLements R, MARKHAM, W; 

Supplementary Chapters, giving fall particu’ ol ith 

| Present Expedition as far as known: al 50 an te our 
of the Cruise of the ‘Pandora. With Five Mg Ccount 

handsome binding, small post 8yo. 

10s 6d. . 
N.B.—For the convenience of those wl 

of previous Editions of this work, the Supine copies 

Chapters are issued separate in a wrapper, price 28 6d 
London: Sampson Low, MAr STON, SEARLE, 

| Rrvi INGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, Eo! 


aps, 
cloth extra, price 


Now completed, royal 4to, cloth, price £3 30 7 
ELIQULE ‘AQUITANIC.E being 


WW Contributions to the Archwolog 
f Fi gy and Py 

tology of Périgord and the adjoining Proven 
Southern France. By Epw. Larter and ah 
Curisty. Edited by T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S, F, G s. 
Professor of Geology, Sandhurst. lilustrated” with 87 
Plates, + Maps, and 130 Wood Engravings, Published 
| in 17 Parts, each 3s 6d. . 
*,* Subscribers are reques sted to complete thei 

> oir gets 
at dues, as the work will iu future be sold ing volume 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, c 
or 

| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick’ ate 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. “ 
NIR WM. MARTIN, D.CL 
KS) INQUIRIES CONCERNING the STRUCTURE 
of the SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Part I. The Hebrew 
Verb. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 20 South Frederick Street. 
| Ex jinburgh. 


Just published, ere own 8vo, price 07s s 6d. 

RE -ECHOES. By Frances Power 

i Conse. 

“An admirable course of sermons is delivered 
| throughout the year from this lively little lay-pulpit 

the ‘Echo,’ and this to an audience far larger than 
| any — addressed by the Dean of Westminster him- 
self. No cathedral would holl one-fiftieth part of 
those w ho eagerly listen to and devour the attractive 
sermonettes of this little swift-winged Mercury."—The 
Curate of Shyre, by Rey. CHARLES ANDERSON, p. 187, 

WILLIAMS and NorGATeE, 14 Henrie tta Street, Covent 
| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. SERJEANT COX'S NEW WoRK. 

HE MECIIANISM of MAN, An 

Answer to the Question * What am 1?” Being 

a Popular Introduction to Psychology and Mental 

Philosophy. Vol. I. will be ready on February 10, price 
10s 6d. 


London: LONGMAN and Co, 
rPHE PROVINCE of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Inaugural Address of the President of the 
Psychological So iety of Great Britain, Mr. Serjeant 
Cox, price Is. Also by the President, “Some Pheno- 
mena of Sleep and Dream,” 6d; “The Duality of the 
Mind,” 6d; “The Psychology of Memory,” by Geoacs 
Harris, Esq., F.S.A., 6d. 
London: LONGMAN and Co, 
NOTICE.—The Presidential address on the opening 
of the Second Session sent free to any person applying 
by post-card to the Secretary, at the offices of the 
Society, 11 Chandos N'reet, Cavendish Square. 








Now ready, bound in cloth, with two Maps, price 2s 61. 
‘TH VICTORIA NYANZA, a FIELD 
for MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By E 
HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., Lay Secretary, Church 
Missionary Society. 
_JOHN Murray, Albemarle Streot. 


NEW PAMPHLET by Professor SHELDON AMOS 
Just published, price One Shilling. 
CONCISE STATEMENT of SOME 
of the OBJECTIONS to the CONTAGIOUS 
| DISEASES ACTS of 1864, 1866, and 1869, By SHELDOS 
Amos, M.A. 
_ WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


own Sy¥o, pric 
HY MBOLDT" SN AT U R a REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die 
Equinoctial-Gegenden des‘ neuen Continents” (* Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel,” &c.), and “ Ansichten der 
Natur.” With Notes, Scientide Glossary, and Bio- 
gaphical Notice of the Author. By C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Pb.D., Professor of German in King’s College, Loudon. 
“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters 
in search of an entertaining and improving reading- 
book for the middle or higher forms,”— Academy, 
London: F. NoRGATE, 17 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W. Cc. 





t 8yo, price 12s. NE 
HE SUP KR N ATURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, POSSIBLE, CREDIBLE, and 
HISTORICAL; or an Examination of the Validity of 
some Recent Objections against Christianity as @ 
Divine Revelation. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A, 
| Prebendary of St. Paul's, Author of “The Jesus of the 
Evangelists,” &c. 
London: F, NorGATE,17 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


| te HERALD of HEALTH; : [: aJournal 
of Sanitary and Social Science. By T. L. 
| NIcHOLs, M.D., F.A.S., Author of “How to Live on 
| Sixpence a Day,” &e. (vide Spectator Jan. 8, and last 
| week's Punci). February Number now ready. 
Brook and Co., 282 Strand ; Sanitary Company, 429 
Oxford Street; 39 Museum Street ; and all Periodica! 
Agents. Price One Penny. 


HE GERMAN LUTIE RAN 
CHURCH, DALSTON.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for View—also View 
of Bronze Doors, Buenos Ayres—the First House of 
the Royal Academy, with Illustration—the Proposed 
Large Theatre, Paris—the Glass Exhibition—Lead in 
Architecture— Working Drawings—Matters Artistic, 
Sanitary, and Social, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
| Newsmen. 
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In One Volume, 8vo, illustrated, Twelve Shillings. 


THE PRINCIPLES 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


WITH 


MENTAL 


Their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the 
Mind and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. 


By W. B, CARPENTER, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


From the “ Times” of January 19 and 20, which contain a Review extending 
over Four and a half columns. 

“Dr. Carpenter's account of ‘Memory,’ of ‘Common-Sense,’ of * Unconscious 
Cerebration,’ and of * Reverie and Sonnambulism,’ will be absolute revelations to 
the great majority of our readers,” 

“Dr. Carpenter tells the story in the language of a master of English, with a 
simplicity and directness before which difficulties and obscurities vanish like 
ghosts in sunbeams, and with a copiousness and aptness of illustration which are 
rendered the more yaluable by being derived from the most ordinary acts and 
circumstances, so that the experience of daily life is made to furnish a key to 
some of the most recondite problems of physiology.” 

“In a concluding chapter of eloquence and dignity worthy of its subject, Dr. 
Carpenter grapples boldly with the attitude of scieuce towards religion, and with 
the doubts and difficulties of those who are unable to reconcile a reign of law with 
a personal government of the universe.” 

“We can only prefix to it the expression of a hope that this volume may not 
only be read, but studied, and that it may be studied with especial care by all those 
sho are responsible for the education of the young.” 


From THé “ SPECTATOR.” 


“We have not dealt with the two main views elaborated in this valuable 
book, from the first of which, together with the inferences which Dr. Carpenter 
draws as to the sources of our knowledge of necessary truth, we mainly dissent, but 
with the latter of which we cordially agree. Let us add that nothing we have said, 
or in any limited space could say, would give an adequate conception of the 
valuable and curious collection of facts bearing on morbid mental conditions, the 
learned physiological exposition, and the treasure-house of useful hints for mental 
training which make this large and yet very amusiug as well as instructive book 
an encylopeedia of well-classified and often very startling psychological experience,” 


London: HENRY S. KING and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at Mudie’s Select 
Library. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they 
appear, 





First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
A CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
Adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for 
WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 
Is now ready, and will be Forwarded on Application. 


EZ All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MupIe’s SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), Now Oxford Street. 


The FORTNIGHTLY 


FEBRUARY. 


REVIEW for 


CONTENTS, 
Our DEALINGS IN Eoyprt. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
WHAT ARE LIBERAL PrincrpLes? By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 
Dercs GuIANA. II. By W. Gifford Palgrave. ‘ 
THE POSTULATES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Walter Bagehot. 
MODERN ENGLISH Prose. By G. Saintsbury. 
DeMETER AND PERSEPHONE. Conclusion. By Walter H. Pater. 
THe New Jupicature. By Montague Cookson, QC. 
LIOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


PRO NIHILO: 
THE PRELUDE TO THE ARNIM 


AN ENGLISH EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, 7s €d. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun 
Forster, A New Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with lustrations, isin prepara- 
tion. This Edition will be uniform with the Illustrated Library Edition of 
Dickens's Works. Vol. I. will be ready January 27. 


The LIFE and WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. With Portraits and Illustrations. A New Edition, to be com- 
pleted in 8 vols. demy Svo. 

Vou. 1. The LIFE. By Jonn Forster. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

VoL, 2. DIALOGUES of GREEKS and ROMANS, and EXAMINATION of 
SHAKESPEARE for DEER-STEALING. Demy &vo, 14s. [Ready. 

Vou, 38. CONVERSATIONS of SOVEREIGNS and STATESMEN, and FIVE 
DIALOGUES of BOCACCIO aud PERARCA. (Ja February. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By Anrnony 


Trottore. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s each. Third 
Division now ready. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G.J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With llustrations. Demy 8yo, lés, 
uniform with * Katerfelto.” 


TRIAL. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET, MARTYR and SAINT. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 582. price 10s, half-hound. 
\ ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET, 
i Archbishop of Canterbury, Canonised A.D. 1173 by Pope Alexander ITI. 
Vol. L, edited by J.C, Roperrson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and published by 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. 

This publication, when completed, will comprise all contemporary materials for 
the history of Archbishop Thomas Becket. The first volume contains the great pre- 
late’s life and the miracles after his death, chronicled in Latin by William, a monk 
of Canterbury, with English Introduction, Marginalia, &¢.. by the Editor. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Dublin: A. THom’ 


RECORD-OFFICE CALENDARS of STATE PAPERS and DOCUMENTS, 
REIGN of HENRY VIII. 








In imperial 8vo, pp. 678, price 15s, cloth. 

I ETTERS and PAPERS, FOREIGN and DOMESTIC, of 

_4 the REIGN of HENRY VIIL, preserved in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and elsewhere in England. Arranged and Catalogued by J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and published with 
the sanction of H.M.'s Secretaries of Stat». Vol. IV., Introduction and Appendix. 

The set in which this volume is included contains Summaries of all State Papers 
2nd Correspondence relating to the reign of Henry VIIL in the Public Record 
Office, of those formerly in the State Paper Office, in the British Museum, the 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, and other Public Libraries; and of all Letters 
that have appeared in print in the works of Burnet, Strype, and others, What- 
ever authentic original material exists in England relative to the religious, political, 
Parliamentary, or social history of the country during the reign of Henry VIIL, 
whether despatches of ambassadors, or proceedings of the army, navy, treasury, 
or ordnance, or records of Parliament, appointments of officers, grants from the 
Crown, &e.. will be found calendared in these volumes. Vol. LV., Part IL, 1526- 
1528, with Index, completing the set, is in the press. 

London: JONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.andC. BLack. Dublin: A. THom. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
New Edition now ready, in 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
T= EMOTIONS and the WILL. By A. Bary, LL.D., 

Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Third Edition 
thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. 
Works by the same Author. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 8yo, 15s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. ETHICS 
and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
London: LONG MANS and Co. 








Just published, in Svo, price One Shilling. 
N the BEST and FAIREST MODE of RAISING the 
PUBLIC REVENUE. By Professor A. CresTaporo, of the Univ. of Turin, 
Chief Librarian of the Manchester Public Free Libraries. 








CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. | 


D 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
Srstem, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 


ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


FREDkK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED KITCHENERS. 


= 18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘I hey are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 


Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road. N.W. 


~~ Ma . _ | of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
OLLOWAY'’SPI LLS& OINTMENT, | Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


These notable remedies are unsurpassed in the 
manner in which they probe to the very root of disease, 
for they are without doubt the easiest and most effec- 
tive agents for thoroughty eradicating the very seeds | ——____ 
of disease that we possess. They are within the reach 
of all, irrespective of age, sex, or rank, and they ma 
be used with equal safety and efficiency in the diseases 
peculiar to cbildren, females, or old age. They contain M A R A 
no hurtful, noxious, or deleterious mineral, but act 
through the medium of the blood itself, and through it 
upon the system generally, and it is for this reason 
that they have achieved so great a reputation as tonics | 
and blood-purifiers, : 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA, 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen @aily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








VILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE 18 COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LLINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS, 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, ia 3 vols. 
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By the AUTHOR of “MY LITTLE LADY.’ 


UTHOR OF ‘MY LITTLE LADY.” 


bd 
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wa 


fearful m 16 Ti tution ! where, alac 
uTin i 








1 from Time’ 5 chest lie hid ? 
hold his swift foot back ? 
ean forbid ? 
acie have might, 
e may still shine bright!"—Saax R 
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HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


2} 


beautifally engraved, t 





Now ready, 45:h Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arn 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 1876 
Corrected by the Nobility, and cusalelien all the New Creations. 





“A work of great value......The most faithful record we possess of the sristoct 
“A work which corrects ali errors of furmer works. It is a most useful pub 





IURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. DR SCHLIEMAN? TH’ g GREAT WORK. 

THE MANCHESTER MAN. 
By Mrs. G. LINN-EUS BANKS 

Author of * God's Provident House,” £c. 


With Maps, and 590 Illustrations, royal Svo, 42s 





tive of Diseoveries and Researches made on the 
—_— roti : : tin Site ium and in the Troi Hai 2 ; 
“A well-written, artistic, and highly interesting ced eo an ~ —, By os 
tale.” —Scolsman, INRY $ ; cite ITH, 
“s : B.A., Author of “Ancient Bistory from the Ea: liest 
“ The best fiction dealing w “ad Manchester Efe which hee ory 
has yet been writt one hester’ News 


cords,” &e. 
“What Botta and Layard did for K} Fi 
Nineveh, Dr. Schliemann has done forte ithe 





HURST and BLACKETT, Great Mariborough Street. | pose in sueece-sion on the mound of Hissarlik Ve o 
- gratulate Dr. Schliemann in having s ceeded 





This day is published, crown Syo, pp. 5t4, 6s 6d. rescuing the treasures of five buried cities, and having 
met with a m mt able editor, w ho 


HISTORY OF INDIA, ee with notes most apposite to the arguments."— 


Lasir. 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE ) 









r. Schliemann has fo und mo numeu 
hevor 1d a ubt the existence of flourishing 












OF THE 
Pe as ae Pen Sera yee inh abitants on t ie spot that has always, withir 
INDIA COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT. mel 1¢ the name of Liium, and which prove 
» the stence -bellenic city. smal) bt 
pies wae ks oe ae ee the val sistence of a pre-he lenic city, small but 
Abridged from the Author's Larger Work. strong. civilised and wealthy." —Quarte 





ata . *This book is undoubtedly the : 
iiN ARK } ts : . 
By JOHN CLABK MABSHMAN, 0.5.1. work which has appeared since Lays 


Vv 
Author of * The Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry | and its Remains.’ "—dvtes and Queries. 


Havel ock, Bari.” 
JOHN MURRAY, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





‘SECON DE EDITIO 
Now ready, price 6s, ¢ 


: Ready this day at ali Libr: 
oth. Al > ,r - 
MIE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE ana, DEAR LADY DISD. AIN, 


the COMPETITIVE SYSTEM: a Discussion on - London: GRANT and Co, » Tarnmi 1 Stree EC, 
the Examinations and the 7 ling in England, and = - 
IR ESENTSTATEof the EDUC ATION 


an Account of the Exan ninations in India, the Duties 

of Civilians, and the Organisation of the Se rvice ; With | CONTROVERSY. See No. IL. of the CHURCH 

a List of Civilians, and other Appendices. By A. | OU ARTERLY REVIEW. price 6s, 7 

CoTrercit Tur, B.A., Bengal Civil Service. “ SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London. 
London: R. W. BrypGes, 137 Gower Street. \ EC. 


CASH’S 


ROUGH TOWELS. 


PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 


With the Name of the Firm, 


cs. &. w. SASH, 


Woven upon ke and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
mp tr ; 4 >> rere VE > Sea 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements fre —_ made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medics! Profession.” The fact is, CHLOE ODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at anal by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret cf the preparatior 
have never been published. It is obvi ous, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLI 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chanc rello r Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undonbtedly 
nventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthm 
CHLORODYNE efiectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, “an Crou} 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysenter; 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralzia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford — ‘Tt is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to a allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain An pain and irritation in whatever organ, s hat- 
Dr. M*MIttMAN. of New Gailoway, Se sotland.— of or cause. It induces a feeling of 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remed 
From Dr. B. J. Bovtton and Co., Horncastle. | seems to possess this great advantage ove 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves uo uvpleasant 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
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Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLL 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™”™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimany accom 
each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
RT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. | 


J. T. DAVENP 


TROY and ITS REMAINS: a Serve | 








enriched the | 


»,Ague. 


STRAHAN AND 00’s SEW LIST, 





Price Half-a-Crown a Month. 


|The CONTEMPORARY any LEW 


CoxTeNts ror FEBRUARY. 


1, MOPENN MATERIALISM: Its A ude to 
- . : itud wai 
Theology. By the Rev. James Martineaw’ 
2. ORE SACERDOTII 









VE IMPERLL. By Sir 
NG. ANI De /MONIACAL 
by Matthew 


PRY _By Tady Verney. 








é ry OF THE Beponi -AYMAN, 
Idha By Professor (¢ h lders, 4 
7. NX AND Up /VERSALISM, FROM A 
Ro CA ic PoInT OF View. By the Re 
H. m. Oxeahan . Part I 7 <p 
8, Sci Rk, TESTIMONY, AND MIRA In Reply to 


naa rg By James Gairdner, 

b, AND OvIUM. By Edward Fry, Q.6, 
ulter Crofton, 
Tae Later 









School of St. ‘J 


yon. By Profess ghtfoot, 
** A SECOND EDITION is now of THE 
CONTEM: -ORARY REVIEW for JANU ARY. 
STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. 
Seventh Thousand, now ready. 





The DEVIL'S S$ CHAIN. By Edward 


<INS. MP. | <3 Daby.” Small 








| crown Svo, " h ext 
Now ready 
The MIDL AND RAILV' VAY: its Rise 
i Prog A Narrative Mo tern Enterprise, 


< S. WILL 
Demy 5vo, with 


ter of “Our 
aud Illustra- 





| Now ready. 
The SELF-MADE MAN: an Autobio- 
graphy. By K.P. Von Kiipen. Translated by 
A. M. Cnuistiz. Vol. L, demy 8vo, cloth, 14g, 
1. Tf, completing the Work, will be published 











in a recent notice of the Ger- 
rk, thus speaks of it:—* We are 
_autobiogt "Oy hy does not take 
piece of ingenious 

In its warmth 
Smiles’s * Life of 
enson, with the zest of autobiograpy superadded,” 


Now ready. 


The LORD'S PRAYER. ant C. J. 
Vava@uan, D.D., Master of the T » Fe cap. 8yo, 
cloth, 3s Gd, 

| Now ready. 

|The CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
RITUALISM. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grap 

| STUNE,M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. - 


Now ready. 


| he WISE WOMAN. A Parable. By 


| GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author of Pn Forbes,” 
| ~ David Elginbrod,” &¢e. Post Sy« , 10s 6d. 
Now ready. 
POEMS. By Mrs. Pfeiffer. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


Now ready. 


The FINEST of the WHEAT; or, the 
Bread of Forgiveness. By Mrs. Brock. Small 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


STRAHAN ant CO., Paternoster Row. 





The ENGLISH FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
EVENING HOURS. 
The Part for FEBRUARY contaius:— 
GERMAM Love. E. E dited by Max Miller 
BR r-C'! ata Francis, 
Asbeth G. Seguin. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, By the 






Cv R 1ous CUSTOMS O} 

Rev. T. W. Mossman. 

My VILLAGE FRIENDS By Mrs. O'Reilly. Part IIL 

| Tue Hvuevenor Merci By Elise Thorp. 
TWENTY YEARS OF HOUSEKEEPING. By Sales Mellor. 
Sone “ F THE SPRING Days AND Nicuts, By George 

¢ Donald. 

D MARTIN. Ty the Author of “A Candle 

d by the Lord.” Chaps. 4, 5. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SourH Arrica. By La’y 

















2 GREEN MeApOWS. No.T. The Time of 
ps. By Dr. J. E. Vaylor, F.L.S., &e. 
UNREc \ENISED SAviocuR. By the Deaa of 
oterbury. 
Neigunournoop. By M.B. W. 
ANCE AND Suapow, A Fantasy. By Julian 
Hawthorne, 

STRAHAN and CO, Pat: rnoste: Row. 





is 









} Edition, now ready. price 5s, ele seaihy bound. 
ted by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales} 


tee COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Untitle A Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ww LFORD, M.A., late Scholar of 
rd. Containing Notices of the 
irvisge. Edueation. &c., of more than 
shed Heads of Families in the United 
Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, to- 
i of the Patronage at their dis- 
ich they hold or have held, their 
, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
compiled from materials 
? s themselves, and every 
r the Work thoroughly accu- 
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Lordon: Rovert HaRpwicKe, 192 Piccadilly. W. 
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aeeaicans sates es 
TRUBNER & 00.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HAFIZ of SHIRAZ: Selections from 
his Poems Translated from the Persian, by 
HesMAN BICKNELL. With Preface by A. 


<NELL. stoul 

ae Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, 

p=) lilustrations by J. R. Herbert, R.A. Demy 
384, 42s. 

r f the world's greatest 

n we reflect that one of t : 

ng et for the first time made accessible to the 

E eich reader, we cannot overrate the importance of 

he volume before us." —Times.——" The present edition 

je splendid and worthy monument to a great poct 

whom English scholars have too long neglected."— 

Saturday Revi 


JONAS FISHER. A Poem in Brown 
b 


and White. Crown 8yo, pp. ix.-243, cloth, 6s. 








“No one who kuows what poetry is can doubt that 
here is poetry a very bigh order Scotsman.—— 
« There is hardly a page which is de id of its quota 
of vigorous common-sense, stron and epigrammati 
cally, put in plain, solid, Saxon words.” —Dui/y 
Te legraph. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE, Two Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, bs c e British Museuin, 

















K. DOUGLAS, 0 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Crown 
8vo, pp. lis, cloth, 5s. 

“We have nowhere met within the compass of a 
gmall volume so much valuable information on the 
subject of China, its language and literature.”"— 
Spectator. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH 
HISTORY. Py James Pieciorro. Demy Svo, 
handsomely bound iu cloth, pp. xi,-420, 12s. 

“Mr. Picciotto, one of the contributors to the Jews! 
Chronicle, from se extremely curious and inter- 
esting book, * 
are taking mv ur facts..—* Tue Euglish Jews,” 
in the Spectator.——*“He has written a book which 
should be interesting and instructive, even to the Jews 
es. tO Christian 1erally it will be like a revelation.” 
—Nonconformisi ——"A desideratum has been sup- 
plied.”"—/¢ wish Chronicle. 


The INDIAN SONG of SONGS. From 
the Sanscrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayaleva. 
By EpWIN ARNOLD, M.A., ¥.R.G.S., of University 
College, Oxford, formerly Principal of Poona 
College, and Fellow of the University of Bombay 
Crown 8yo, pp. xvi.-144, cloth, 5s. 

ia'ly recommended to any one who 

mself acquainted with the sentiments 

re of our Indian fellow-sabjects."— 




















“May be ci 
wishes to m: 
and legend 
Times. 






The HISTORY of INDIA under | 


MUSSULMAN RULE. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. 
This Volume is complete in itself. It also forms 
Part I. of the Fourth Volume of Mr. T 
Wheeler's * History of India.” 8vo, pp. xxxi 
cloth, I4s. 


CONTENTS OF PART I.-—Chapter 1. Islam before the 
Conquest of India, A.D. 570 to 997.—Chapter 2. Sunni. 
Conquest of the Punjab and Hindostan, A.D. 997 to 
1526—Chapter 3. Shiah Revolt in the Deckan, A.D. 
hapter 4. Rise of the Moghul Empire: 
Raber, Humdyun, Akber, A.D. 1526 to 1605,—Chapter 
5. Reign of Jehangir, A.D. 1605 to 1627.—Chapter 6. 
Reiga of Shah Jehan, A.D. 1628 to 1658. Part. ETL, will 


>; 


bring the History down to the Rise of the British Power. 


REVERBERATIONS. Second Edition. 
To which is prefixed the Growth of Opinion which 
made me Leave the Church. By W. M. W. CALL. 
as Cambridge. Crown 8yo, pp. viii.-200, cloth, 
4s 6d, 





















“ We welcome Mr. Call's volume. He, with Emerson, 


| 
| 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Now ready, with 60 Illustrations, post 8vo, 9s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and the 


8. | 
Printed on fine stout plate-paper, with | 


| 
| 
} 


ches of Anglo-Jewish History,’ we | 


| 





| 





opens out a vew fled for the poet.”-—Wesiairste 
Review. 


! 

KASHMIR and KASHGHAR. A Nar- | 
rative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kaehghar | 

in 1873-74. By H. W. BEtLew, C.S.i. Demy vo, | 

pp. Xxxii,-420, cloth, 14s, 





“Mr. Bellew is well known, both to the Indian 
Government and to the general public, as an experi- 
enced traveller, a good Oriental scholar, and an iuter- 
esting writer.”"—Zimes, 





TheINTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA 
ORIENTALIA. Part I. The URTUKI TURKU- 
MANS. By STANLEY LANE POOLE. Royal 4to, 
pp. xii.-44, and 6 Plates, 9 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS 
LIFE of ENGLAND; or. Church, Puritanism, and 
Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLER. B.A. Reissued, 
with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Develop- 
ment, by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The GRA LINDA BOOK, from a 


Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, with the 
permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Lin- 
den, of the Helder. The Original Frisian Text, as 
verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an 
English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Transla- 
tion, By WILLIAM R.SANDBACH. 8vo, pp. xxxiv- 
253, cloth, 14s, 











London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day, for Schools and Young Persons. 
By ARABELLA B. BuCKLEY. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MIVART. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LESSONS from NATURE, as Manifested in Mind and 


By St. Gronse Mivart, FBS, Sec. LS., Professor of Biology at University College, Ken- 
sington, and Lecturer ou Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. 








NEW WORK BY MR. FORSTER. 


Wit an Etching by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac-similes, 8vo, 153. 


FE of JONATHAN SWIFT. By John Forster. 


completed in 3 vols.) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Vol. I., 





THE CAUCASUS, PERSIA, AND TURKEY IN ASIA. 


With Map and Ilustrations, 2 vols. post Syo, PSs. 


* The Baron is a tourist of the best German typs—good-humoured, enterprising. and solid. 
his journey led him through scenery always wild aud often beautiful, and races that just now have more than 
usual political importance; tribes of the Caucasus settling down under Russian rale, though hardly yet recon- 
| ciled to the new militury law, northern inhabitants of the crumbling monarchy of Persia, frontier Turks of 
the Pashalik of Bagdad. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the CAUCASUS to TABREEZ, 


KURDISTAN, down tho TIGRIS and EUPHRATES to NINEVEH and BABYLON, and across the 
DESERT to PALMYRA. By Baron Max VON TuIELMANN. Translated from the German by CHAS. 


The course of 


The carlier portion of his tour especially will, for most readers, have the charm of 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


With the exception of Mr. Freshtield, no Englishman of late years has written anything of such 
topographical value ou the land of the Circassiaus.”"—The Graphic. . 





THE EASTERN SEAS. 


Vith Map and Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN SIBERIA, JAPAN, and 


FORMOSA: a Narrative of the Cruise of H.M.S. ‘Dwarf’ in the Eastern Seas, from the Corea to the 
By Captain B. W. Bax, RN. 


“ This narrative gives an excellent idea of the multifarious duties of a ship-of-war detached for service, and 
_ | tells us a good deal about the geography and hydrography of coasts and islands which are comparatively ua- 
4 What is of more consequence, Captain Bax took a lively interest in everything he saw and heard, 
and describes it ail in a simple and unaffected style, without any superfluous verbiage, so that there is no lack 
of variety in his notes, and we can recommend them as very agreeable reading. 
Bax's book a good deal of information one is glad to bave, given in an agreeable form, and when a writer has 
really sometbiug to tell, he may be sure of a favourable reception from the public.”"—Saturday Review, 


In short, ove finds in Captain 








in South Africa, from 1854 to 1867. 
General Bisset, CB. 


more attractive portion. 
| Duke of Edinburgh's exploits on the occasion of his two visits to South Africa. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN AFRICA. 


With Map and Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 


SPORT and WAR. Recollections of Fighting and Hunting 


With a Narrative of the Duke of Edinburgh's Visit. By Lieutenant- 


* General Bisset’s book is pretty equally divided between war and sport, and it is hard to say which is the 
A large number of the pages devoted to sport are occupied with a description of the 
The author also relates several 


stories of most dangerous encounters with lions; indeed, his book cannot fail to be interesting to both soldiers 
and hunters, its chief merit being that it bears throughout the impress of perfect truth."—Athenwum. 





JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DANIE IL 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 


This day is published, price 5s. 


Book I.—The Spoiled Chiid. 
To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


T» be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Booksta'ls. 


DEROND A. 





MIS S8 


This day is published, 


“A tale net new, 
Nor joyful, but a common tale.” 


By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Full of light and entertaining literature. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, the FEBRUARY Number of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTAINING :— 


1. Din SHE Love Him? By James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” 


“Under the Red Dragon,” &c. 
2. LILTINGS FROM THE LOWLANDS. 


3. THe SocraL STATUS Quo. By Dr. C. Maurice Davies, Author of “ Unorthodox,” | 
' 


‘“* Orthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London,” &c, 
4. Tue Fate or Joun Wortiey. By G. E. Grant, Author of The Old Cross 
Quarry,” &c. In Four Parts. 
bh. THESPIAN CARTES. No. II. The Court Theatre. 
6, RAMBLES ON THE BYWAYS TO HEALTH. By W. W. Fenn. 
7. Love-Memortiks. By 8. Waddington. 
§. THE DuctEss OF ROSEMARY LANE. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” “ Grif,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses, ’ * An Island Pearl,” &c. 
9, DREAMS OF A GERMAN JEW. No. IX. 
10, THE AIR WE BREATHE. By A. E. Spencer. 
11. MY Love Anp I, By J. R. Eastwood. 
12. SARITA, By Mrs. Alexander Fraser, In Four Parts. 
13. NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH CentuRY. By W. H. Penning. 
14. LADY MARWOOn's Guost. By Marian Northcott. 
15. Feprvary. By M. A. Baines. 
16, LOVE-SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. By Maurice Davies. 








The HISTORY of the BRITISH TURF. By James Rice. | 


2 vols. 8vo. 


WOMEN of FASHION from ANNE to VICTORIA, By 


DAVENPORT ADAMS, 2 vols. 8yo. 


LIVES of FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss Thompson). | 


By Miss CLAYTON, Author of ** Queens of Song,” ce. 


The LIFE of LORD LYTTELTON. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “ The Old Showman,” “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “The 
Life of the Conjurors,” &c. 


Now ready, with a Memoir and Two Portraits, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and other 


LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of “Gabriel 


Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHABL ROsseETTI and F. HUEFFER. With a | 


Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols, crown 8yvo. 
“*The Dwale Bluth,’ indeed, isa prose poem; sad, inexpressibly sad; hopeless 
and fateful as a Greek tragedy.”—Standard. 
“It is impossible to help marvelling at the breadth of observation.”"—-Ac ademy. 
“Will be read with deep interest."—Court Journal, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
By B. L. FARJEON. 

At the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. 
Author of “ An Island Pear!,” “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses,” * Grif,” * Joshua Marvel,” and “Jessie Trim.” 

By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 

ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rmpenz, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,’ “Home, Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &¢, 3 vols. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

HIDDEN CHAINS. By Miss Frorence Marryat, Author 
of “Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict.” * Prey of the Gods,’ “Her Lord 
and Master,’ ** Woman against Woman,” &c, 3 vols. 

By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Wivertezp, 

By H. T. CRAVEN. 
The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Cravey, Author of “ Milky 


White,” &c. 3 vols. 








3 vols, 


By ADAM CARTER. 
CROSS-LIGHTS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. By Apam Carrer. 


3 vols, 
By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Grorce Dovetas, 
Author of “Brown asa Berry.” 3 vols. 

BROAD CHURCH. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 
come of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
3 vols. 

IS HE the MAN? By the Author of “Jilted,” “John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate,’ &c. 5 vols. 
“It is easy reading. It has a mystery which is well sustained. Finally, no un- 





pleasant impression is left on the “mind by the catastrophe of ‘Is he the Man?"— 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


WOOED and MARRIED. By Rosa Noncuerre Carey, 
Author of * Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifle,’ “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” 
&e. 2 vols. 
“There is plenty of romance, but it would not be fair to tell our readers 
wherein that romance consists, or how it ends; let them read the book for them- 
selves. We will undertake to promise they will like it."—Standard. 


NALVES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,” “* Walter's Word,” “ Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” &. 3 vols. 


ee Seldom, if ever, was so much of nature, grace, pathos, and humour collected 
within the same space."—/all Mall Gazette, 


WITH HARP and CROWN. 


Money Mortiboy,” * My Little Girl,” &¢. 3 vols. 





“Merits more than the most brilliant ephemeral success—namely. a permanent 
( 


and honourable place in the classical literature of the country."—E.raminer. 
* We can recommend it with contidence.”—Graphic, 
“The interest of the story is absorbing.”"— World. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: a Novel. 


_ “It isa remarkably good tale; remarkable for the excellent tone which pervades 
it."—Court Journal. 


“We thank ‘M.L. J.’ for telling us so much of his Phebe’s life in the homely 


dales of Cumberland.”"—Jilustrated London News. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


By B. L. Fanseoy, | 


By the Authors of * Ready- | 


ByM.L. J. 3 vols. | 


| Just published, 8vo, demy, price 9s, 


| THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM or 
| THE UNITED STATES, 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League, 





1. GOVERNMENT.—Relation of the National Government to the Sts 
the State Government to the Municipality. Provisiou of Poe aeilies of 
tricts. Local School Boards or Management Committees. Local Su — 
State Superintendence. Supervision, 
| 2, Cost.—Theory of Free Schools. Provision of Funds for E lueation 
| Abolition of Rate-Bills (School Fees). Free Schools the People's Syste: 
| ATTENDANCE.—Annual Enrolment. Average Attendance. Period of Attend 
| Failure of Indirect Compulsion. Trial of Compulsion. Demand for — 
| pulsion. - . a bisa 
4. RELIGION AND MORALS.—Law as to Religious Instruction. Bible ing 
| Teaching. The Religious Difficulty. © Reading. Morat 
. TEACHERS.—Training, Examinations, Qualifications, Pupil-Teg slant 
| and Social Status. . sii pil-Teachers, Sal arles 
*. GrapDES—Resuits.—Grading. Course of Study. Practical Outcome, 
7. Review. 
| APPENDIX A,—Examination of Dr. Rigg’s Charges. 
Arpenpix B.—Course of Study in Boston, New York, and Cincinnati, Standaras 
of Kxamiuation in English Schools. ‘ hati, Standards 


bad 
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“ Altogether the most straightforward, practical, and trustworthy account of the 
public-school system in America that has been written and publishe 1 for Englisy 
readers. A complete exposition and explanation of the American school system, 
| politically, socially, and practically.” —Schoo! Board Chronicle, pit ty 

“ Comprehensive in grasp, masterly in treatment, and terse and vigorous in style 
Mr. Adams's work must be welcomed as a@ valuable contribution to standird 
| literature on the subject of nationa! education. It cannot fail to stimua'ate inquiry 
} and cultivate thought in connection with the great question which is destined . 
| figure prominently in the social legislation of the future, and to exercise the mow 
| direct and extensive influence upon the welfare and happiness of mankind" 
| Birmingham Daily Post, 
| “As Mr. Adams's book stands, it is a most carefully compile, thorougly 
well considered, and distinctly arranged work, and admirably suited to fultil its 
purpose of laying before English readers, at a time when our minds are pre- 
eminently occupied with educational problems, the results of the experience of 
America in the direction in which we are tending.”— Examiner. 

* From first to last the book shows traces of careful and laborious research. No 
generalisations have been attempted without prior research into local and distinet 
causes. Mr. Adams, too, has fairly stated both his own argument and the views 
of the antagonists to the educational theory ho represents—the former with 
moderation and the latter with fairness.”"—Neweast/e Chronicle. 

‘This is both an able and a most timely book, and one that should have great 
influence in the ultimate settlement of the education controversy iu England. Can 
scarcely, indeed, fail to have such an influence wherever it may be read.”"—Noncoa 
Jormist, 

« Derives especial interest from the prominence which the qusstion appears to 
be assuming in the great electoral contest now impending.’"—Su/ard iy Review, 

* We have seldom read a book freer from any sprit of partis mship; although 
| the writer's own opinions are clearly given, he supplies the facts on which they are 
based in a calm, judicial way, enabling the revder to form his own judgment.” “One 
of those careful investigations of facts which are able to furnish the material 
essential for the formation of opinion; indeed, no one is capable of giving an 
opinion worth having on many points of vital importince to National Education 
without being familiar with the facts Mr. Adams has so carefully collected and so 
wisely arranged,”"—/aquirer. 

“It is not easy to estimate too highly such a book asthat of Mr. Francis Adams 
on the ‘Free-School System of the United States It is so mach the fashion to 
cite the precedents supplied by America on both sides of every political question, 
either as an encouragement or a warning, tha’ itis a true service to expound to 
the English public the real state of the facts as presented in Am-rica,in reference 
toany much disputed topic. Mr. Francis Adams's work must henceforth be treated as 
a text-book on the subject, and the subject-matter is handled in such a way as to 
make it the mo-t convenient of text-books. The distribution of tue topics is into 
‘Government’ (including an investigation of the * Relation of the ute Government to 
the Municipality’), Cost,’ *Attendance,’* Religion,’ *Mora's,’* Te rs, an l-Grades,’ 
The problem with respect to direct compulsion seems to be almost exactly ia 
the same condition as itis in England. The law providing for it has been passat 
only in seven or eight States, and is regarded as tentative. 1e * religious difii- 
culty’ bas very slightly obstructed the work of education, and it seems probable, 
especially in view of the President's late speech t» Congress, that the common 
school willin time be made purely secular. Pablic opinion seems against the 
employment of pupil-teachers, aud in favour of the reteution of an absolutely ‘free’ 
system for the common schools.”—Wes/minster Review, 

“Tt is only just to say that if a full, fair, and accurate statement of the condition 
of the free-school system of this country will accomplish its object, the book will 
be eminently successful. It is evidently written ty one who p )ssesses an intimate 
acquaintance with our political institutions and the social couditions that charac- 
terise the different sections of our country, together with an extensive knowledge 
of our school laws and the practical working of our school system.”’—/ennsyleania 
School Journal. 


| London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 
| \ R. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION of MOLIERE. Now 
Bt ready, Vol. I[I., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. Contents:—Tue Princess of Elis— 
Don Juan—Love's the Best Doctor—The Misanthrope, and The Physician in Spite 
| of Himself, with Introductory Notices and Notes, and FIVE OxiGINAL Ercuines by 
LALAUZE, 
A Few Copies on LARGE-PAPER INDIA PROOFS, 31s 6d per vol. Prospectuses 
| cn application at the Booksellers’. 
Edinburgh: W. PATERSON, London: SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 






































Price 8d. 
(Guaupers’s JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 


| Follies of Fashion. 
| Lightning Prints. 
The Wild Sports of Brittany. 
| The Book of Kells. By W.C. 
| Dreaming and Sleep-walking. 
| A Vietim to Modern Inventions 


Some Recent Observations on Ants. 
Story of Old Bob. By W. Chambers, 
A Chinese Speculation. 
Deaths and Disasters on the Stage. 
Jack Frost. 
Chambers's Journal. By W. C. 
What todo with Money. By W.C. East Coast Fisheries. 
Climbing Plants, | Bird Protection. 
The Lighthouse of the Gannets. In | Mysterious Disappearances. 

Four Chapters. | The Month: Science and Arts. 
Sophistications, | Oddly Addressed Letters. 
A Low Scale of Commercial Morality. Two Pieces of Original! Poetry- 
{ FALLEN FORTUNES. 

By JAMes PayN. Chapters I.—VIIL. 

W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 
| Fy ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
a. Founded 1841. 

PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipeENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 4 ee 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
| open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. . 
| ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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“Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar ?' "—John Bu’l. 
Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price Oae Shilling. 
d ’ 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, No. 183, 


TARY, 1876. 
for FEBRUA CONTENTS. 


Tre Two Destinres. Fy Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in 

“white.” Chap. 5. My Story. 6. Her Story. 7. The Woman on the 
Bridge. & The Kindred Spirits. 

THE SPANISH Poor. 

ENGAGED. ¥ 
COURTSHIP IN FRANCE, 

A Loven’s THOUGUT. 

PEOPLE. c 

THe STORY OF THE DANCING-Gop, By Bret Harte. 

HALF-CONFESSIONS, , 

VirtortA CONTARINI, OR LOVE THE Trairor. Chap. 6. What she 
wrote and what he read. 7. Grimani forgets Venice. 8, Vittoria’s 
Triump%. 

10. CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 
1, JUVENAL IN LONDON. 
12. DEAN SWIFT. Das 
3 Her Dearest For. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Woo'ng 
*'O't.” &e. Chaps. 26 and 27, 
* * Cases for binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all Bock- 


sellers’, price One Shilling each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS of the FIRST 


REGIMENT of MILITIA, or THIRD WEST YORK LIGHT INFANTRY. By 

Captain G. A. RAIkES, 3rd West York Light Infantry Militia; Lieutenant- 

Instructor of Musketry Hon. Artillery Company. In 8yo, with Illustrations, 
[J ust ready. 











CRAP os «re 








21s. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social. From 
a German Poiut of View. By Junius RODENBERG. In Svo, l4s 
« A very excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing, has left the 


publications, by which the author bas endeavoured to make his countrymen know 
and love England. Literary essays of uncommon merit are relieved in these teem- 
ing pages by historical sketches and descriptions of men and scenery. The book 
js so full of valuable matter. and so well-written withal, that when translated, it is 
certain to be an interesting addition to English literature."—TZimes. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Fetrx SALM-SALM. In 2 vels. crown 8yo, with a Portrait of the Princess, 
price 21s. 

“The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of those persons who cannot be accused 
of mistaking their vocation when they take to writing their personal memoirs. 
Many of the Princess's recollections are really valuable as contributions to history, 
while all her experiences and adventares are told so a» to make them very agree- 
able reading.” —ASaturday Review. 

«A copious and interesting narrative of facts." —Zhe World. 

“The narration of a keen and conscientious eye-witness, who saw with ell a 
woman's shrewdness. The author saw some strange sights and did some strange 
things, and her work is likely to be more read than many a book of which the 
merit is more solid." —Morning Jost. 


“MANN ” and MANNERS at the COURT of 


FLORENCE, 1740-1786, Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“Weare to thank Dr. Doran for having, in these two handsome volumes, left 
for us all thatis choice in the way of anecdote, or useful in the way of information,” 
—The World. 

* Sir Horace Mann's letters are delightful reading. They sparkle with anecdote 
and entertaining Court gossip, contain numerous life-like portraits of celebrated 
persons, and from bey ing to end of the 900 pages to which they extend have | 
hardly a single dull or uninteresting one.”—Sftandard. 

“ Those who bave already some knowledge of the eighteenth century, and are de- 
sirous of adding fresh links to previous facts, and following up old acquaintances in 
new climates, wil! find here no mean entertainment, and will not fail to thank Dr. 
Doran for his successful labour.”"—.1thenienm, 

“It is almost superfluous to do more than announce that a book is by Dr. 
Doran, in crder to insure its eager welcome in every reading household. Assuredly 
expectation will not be diminished when he treats of so stirring a time and so 
interesting a city. —Morning Post. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French by Henxt Havanp. Translated by ANNIE Woop. 8vo, with 
illustrations, l4s. 
narming work. M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita 
ype, and bas caught, just as it was disappearing, a phase of 
e and pleasant for the artist's eye. M. Havard has gone 
es of the Zuyder Zee with a loving eye. He is a keen and 
Y r. and it is apparent on every page of his bright, sparkling 
narrative, that he really likes the people and their ancient ways, and the conse- 
quence is that he inspires his readers with the same feeling.”"— Observer. 
“ M. Havard’s interesting account of these towns, which, once prosperous, have 
now fallen into decay, seems to have beeu published at the very nick of time. Not | 
| 
| 




























“A fresh and ¢ 
in the centre of 
life highly pictures 
among the slee 
thoughtful observ 
























much cared for by the Dutch. they are, as M. Havard points out, absolutely un- 
known to the other nations of Euré pe; while attention is now being directed to 
them by the project just formed for draining the Zuyder Zee, on whose skores they 
stand.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“The narrative of M. Havard’s yoyage to the ‘picturesque side of Holland’ is 
both instructive and amasing. and evidently loses nothing of its merit in the hands 
of the able translator, Annie Wood."—Morning Post. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Therese 


YELVERTON, Viscountess Ay ONMORE, Author of “ Teresina Peregrina.” 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 21s. | 
“Readers of Teresina’s books will not need to be told that these volumes are | 
throughout lively and entertaining. Teresina has travelled twenty thousand miles 
through the most important districts of America, and a glance at her table of con- 
tents is alone sufficient to show that she has done the country pretty thoroughly. 
Some people appear destined to meet with romantic adventures, and in these 
Teresina’s tour was rich to abundance.”"—/all Mall Gazetic. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


By Jonn HENEAGE Jxssz, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George LIL.,” 
Alemoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &e. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. 
é “Mr. Jesse's volumes are charmingly fresh, and are full of delightful snatches of 
ane dote and political gossip. The author's power of character-sketchiug seems to 
us remarkably noteworthy. —Daily Telegraph. 














RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 











Jerman Press, by Julius Rodenberg. It is a worthy sequel to the various similar | 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


| THE POPULAR NOVELS, 





ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE'S NEW NOVEL. 


A FAMILY TREE. 


} crown Svo. 


|The GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. By 


R Movuntency Jeruson, Author of “Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” &c. In 3 


vole. crown 8vo. 


(‘The POPULAR IDOL. By William Mackay. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 
“An exceedingly interesting and well-written novel."—Court Cirevlar. 


the story which is in the best manner."—Z.raminer. 


before he wrote the heading of the first chapter."—Jrish Times. 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &¢e. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


these pleasant and tively volumes to the attention of all readers.”—Craphic. 
© The whole story is made up with the skill of a practised hand.”—Spectator. 


—EKcho. 





'The SECOND WIFE. 


| 
| Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols.crown Svo, 
| «+The Second Wife’ is decidedly a clever novel.”"—Saturday Review, 


perusal.” —Vanity Fair. 


“A tale of tragic power.’"—John Bull, 
| RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Price One Shilling, post free 1s 2d. 


‘SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


| for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS, 
New York in the Revolution. | Fortunata’s Pocket. 
The Hollis Bust of Mliton. French Duels. 
) A Happy Lover. Gabriel Conroy. 
A Hundred Thousand Homes. | A Poet's Constancy : a Madrigal. 
Jeds and Tables, Stools and Candlesticks | Revolutionary Letters. 
Philip Nolan's Friends, &. | Topies of the Time. 
A Piece of Secret History. | The Old Cabinet. 
| Eros: Poem. | Home and Society. 
| The University of Michige m | Culture and Progress. 
Fernando Norouha. | The World's Work. 
Fame: Poem. Briec-a- Brac. 
And upwarde of Fifty Illustrations, 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘ ’ Oy al 
SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
VOLUMES for 1875 now ready. 
VOLUME IX.—NOVEMBER, 1874, to APRIL, 1875. 
VOLUME X.—MAY, 1875, to NOVEMBER, 1875. 
The Two Volumes contain the Numbers for one year, forming Volumes X. and 
X1., with Hunéreds of Illustrations, elegantly bound, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d each. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand 








One Shilling Monthly, post free, ls 2d, 
7 ‘ ‘ . 7p T > 
ST. NICHOLAS.—Part IV., for FEBRUARY. 
An Illustrated Magazine for (iirls and Boys. 

Contains large instalments of “ The Boy Emigrants “ and of “ The Story of Joha 
of Iceland.” The last of the “ Bass-Cove Sketches,” by J. T. Trowbridge, the 
curious adventures of Joe and Mr. Bonwig, “Sally Watson's Ride, a story of a 
brave girl ; * The Two Goats,” by Susan Coolidge ; some other good short Stories 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





ONE-SHILLING DICTIONARIES, post free, Is 2d. 


wT vT Nc . J al ‘ 
DICTIONARIES for the SPELLING BEES. 
Edited by P. A. NUTTALL. 

WALKER'S SHILLING DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words. With 24 pagos of 
Illustrations. 

JOUNSON’S SHILLING DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words. 

WARNE'S SHILLING BIJOU DICTIONARY. 25,000 Words. 

All the above are of recent composition, and contain the Latest Words in Science, 
Art, and Literature, 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


GARDENING OPERATIONS in FEBRUARY, and THINGS NOT to be DONE 
in FEBRUARY. 

Price 3s 6d, cloth gilt (post free, 3s 10d), LOUDON'S 
TrmyT ‘ » YATD TD’ ¥ yar > 
AMATEUR GARDENERS CALENDAR, 
Being a Monthly Guile as to what should be Avoided, as well as what should 

be done. With Illustrations. Revised by W. Ropinson, F.L.S. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, 








Price 3s Gd, cloth gilt (post free, 3s 10d), WATTS'S 
Y » “ry a | ‘ > xT Y’ 

MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
Combining VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, FRUIT. Specially Compiled for the 
use of persons who require information on the isanagement of their own 

Garden. With Coloured I!lustrations cud P.actical Plates. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
A TALE of SEA LIFE and SEAFARING PEOPLE of INTENSE INTEREST. 
In feap. 8vo, price One Shilling, picture boards (post free, Is 2d). ae 
LACK-EY ED SUSAN’S BO YS. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING - PAPERS and 
l ENVELOPES.—Maker’s name and following trade-marks woven in every 
sheet:—First Quality, “Royal Lrish Linen,” aud Crown; Second Quality, “ Pare 
Flax,” Irish Darp and Crown. Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of Makcus WARD and Co., Royal Ulster Works, Belfast and 
London. 





By Albany de 


FONBLANQUE, Author of “A Tangled Skein,” “Cut Adrift,” &¢. In 3 vols. 


* The book is very humorous, and there is a stream of iropy runuing through 


“ The constructive ability displayed is so marked that we are tempted to believe 
the wrier had all his characters and incidents clearly limued on his mind's eye 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 
“A well-told, ingenious, and very entertaining story, We beartily recommend 


“This well-planned and cntertaining story...... The book is quite one to be read.” 


| ‘Our readers had better procure the book, as they will flud that it will repay 


By E. Marlitt. 
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NEW WORKS. | SMITE, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Books 
‘The FINE ARTS and their USES. Bg 

FRASER’S M A GAZINE for FEBRUARY. | emend Principles and eel py of no eSEAYS on the 


especial reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM BELLARS 





No. LXXIV. Medium 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. ' 8vo, 9s. eel Crown 
CONTENTS, | =m Ss ished, 
ENotisn CAPITAL AND FoREIGN LOANS | ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDI 
THE ROYAL BencaL TIGER. | By the late J. W. 8. Wyte, M.A ,C.S.L, of H.M's Indian Civil Se A, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BASTILLE, | time Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India pane some- 
TH ILLYRIANS, PAST AND PRESENT. | Memoir and Nutes, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 8vo, with Portratt me 
‘ y 14s, 


Erasmus. Part Li. 

NATAL FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 5 - ss ” ss (Just published, 

Au ACTUMN Is Warum Faance, No. IIL. Fiutste EVOLUTION of the HUMAN RACE from Apgg 

AN / MN I! ISTERN FRANCE. No. IT. Finistere 4 “mn ilies i him is 

OvuR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTERS. | ton wscenctionsd by Science. By Tuomas Wusnnes JONES, FRS. 
| 


THE PROPOSED BYRON MEMORIAL. 
Tie MOBILISATION OF THE ARMY. The SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy in Fj 
> ‘ ) roe — ™ Acts. By J. LercusteR WARREN, M.A., Author of * Philoctctés, - Fhe 
The BRITISH ARMY in 1875. By Jonny, Pam 
Hoims, M.P. New Edition, with Additions and Diagrams. (Nearly ready. | THOUG HTS Pars ART. PHILOSOPHY, and 
| *LIGION;: being Selections ae) y i . 
tELIGION; ing Selections from the T peeatiehed Papers of Sydney 


The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed | DO Wihs Howty sons Ruum, Ma., Un February, 
Them; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricwarp 








Months’ Tour in the Inte ty a LADY PIONEER. With 160 Illustrations Rows, Author of “ Episodes of an Obscure Life,” &e. Crown 8yo, 6 
vines hy t Sg erin] Seo. 49s of spit ‘ s fe, . Svo, 6s. 
from Drawings by the Au ess. Imperial Svo, 42s. “An excellent book, which we recommend to all who are interested in the 


welfare of any sailors."— Westminster Review. 
* A fairer and better-informed statement of the case, as it now stands between 


TYROL and the TYROLESE: an Account of | the sailor and bis employer, one could not find.”—Spectator. 


the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering | + ° x 5 re . ies 

hessetn By W. A. Patt With 22 Illustrations engraved n A LIFE of the EARL of MAY O, Fourth \ 1ceroy of 
Wood. Crown 8yo, 14s. | India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. Huy 

| B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. + Ws NTER, 

* Essentially a work of authority. It needed but the pen of the able writer of 


The FR¢ YSTY ( 1A UCASUS * On Account of & the ‘Annals of Rural Bengal’ to produce a standard biography of one of the most 


remarkable of the long line of our Indian administrators.”"—Daily News, 





Walk through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Eibruz in the Summer ne aan : fee ages cas 
of 1874. By F.C. Grove. With Llustrations engraved on Wood, and a Map. | ; A work of literary art of rare excellence, A most valuable and profoundly 
Crown 8vo, 158 interesting work.’—//ome Neves. 
asa | “A most artistic and graphic portraiture."—Dai’y Telegraph. 
I I gra} 


Nothing could exceed the completeness with which Dr. Hunter has told the 
T ral y\T +g . *e story of oble life and of a great career, and he has done it ins . ae 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER: his Life and | tith‘e'tdoertbed ws manergeerifors a '2 ie d2pe i ina manne tat my 
his Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Crown Syo, with Portrait, 7s 60. “A splendid monument to Lord Mayo’s memory.”—Scofsman. 
Just published, Third Edition, with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
a r oa TOY . x ba N _ * ~ + 
LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH The LIFE of GOETHE. By Gerorce Heyry 
HEINE. By WILLIAM SriGAND, 2 vols, Svo, with Portrait of Heine, price 28s. LEWES. Third Ejition, revised according to the Latest Documents. 
| Second Edition, nearly ready, 


"i 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP, By A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
By THOMAS Kina CHAMBERS, M_D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to 

the Prince of Wales. Crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 
|} “No more trustworthy or welcome book has been issued from the press for 

c TAT YD ) XN several Se aaa noe , , 
4 4 “a. 4 } * Dr. Chambers writes with the authority of a sound clinical teacher....,., A - 
The 7 ss E\ EN TH ( . I \EAT ee ( R I fe TAL able account of all that it is necessary to say in a practical maneal pone 
MONARC HY, ora History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical and “Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical 
Antiquarian, By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8yo, with Maps and Iilu IS. knowledge of the subject." —Praetitioncr. 


[-Veur ur ns ve 
ss ‘ ee ee WORKS by JAMES HINTON. 
GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the An and his DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay towards the 


F. MAX MuLber, M.A. The Work complete, with Two Indexes, in 4 vols. Svo. 
price £2 18s, 






Earliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great. By the Rey. G. W. Cox, Interpretation of Nature. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
M.A. Crown 8yvo, with 11 Maps, 7s 6d. 7 Tv AINTT cae . 
se i LIFE in NATURE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS, THOUGHTS on HEALTH, and SOME of its CONDITIONS, 


By the Rev. T. P. KinkMAN, F.B.S., Rector of Croft, near Warrington. Svo. ns sat r ar 7 7 
[Nearly ready. |The MYSTERY of PAIN: a Book for the Sorrowful. New 


Edition. Feap. Svo, 1s. 


The HISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the Earliest maw NOVELS. 


Times to the Present Day. By Captain W. J. Wyatr. Vols. I. and IL, A.D. 








700 to A.D. 1525, 8vyo, price 36s. The G WI LLIANS. 2 v« Is. 
NOTES on the EARLIER HEBREW BEN MILNER'S WOOING. By Howe Ler. 
SCRIPTURES. By Sir G. B. Atrry, K.C.B. 1 vol. Syo. [Oa Saturday next. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of tho 


A SANSKRIT HANDBOOK for the FIRESIDE, LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

By Eurav Bu ioe tange est Sect - ? and her SISTERS. In Seven Mouthly Volumes, containing all the Llustrations 

y Evinv Burritt. Royal Svo, price 7s 6d. that appear in the Library Edition. 
ry TS r NOY ~ Now r ady, | rice 5s ea he ; 

EXCAVATIONS at the KESSLERLOCH, JANE EYRE; SHIRLEY ; 

near THAYNGEN, SWITZERLAND, a Cave of the Reindeer Period. By VILLETTE; PROFESSOR and POEMS. 

CONRAD MeERK. Translated by JoHN Epwarp LEEs, F.S.A. With 10 Plates. - 

Royal 8vo, 7s 6d. . 


~~ Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. New and Uniform 
7 r 7 _pD TIT INGA Edition, Month ignette Title-Page, drawa 
The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. by J ; 





ach illustrated witha V 





, Volume 





raved by J. Cooper. Large crown 8yo, 





Hughes and E 
By Henry DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised (in Now ready, price 6s each. 
Two Volumes). VOL. I, Svo, 12s. VOL. IL. in the Spring. j To ESTHER, and other SKETCHES ; 





. ’ FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE: 
FOOD: its Adulterations and the Methods OLD KENSINGTON; Tho VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 


for their Detection. By A. H. HAssALt, M.D. Lond., &c. With above 209 et ae es 5 SPEEA EG = ro ° } 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, price 24s. REISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, with all 


7 r > >xXT = a7 rt the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 
ANTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH _ sve.price,is i boatds 

POETRY, Junror Course, with an English Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficul- BURLESQUES. 

ties. Edited by C. CAssAt, LU.D., and by T. Karcusr, LL.B. Small 8yo. Gitts mameannua Siesteations. Sn kool: 


(On Tuesday next. ee aS 
r | This day (One Shilling), No. 194. 
TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, C.E., and LOPRN AGAZINE for FEBRU ARY. 
J. SIVEWRIGHT, M.A. (Text-Books of Science Series, edited by C, W. MERRI- The ( ORN HILL MAC rAZINE 101 | EBRU AR} 7 
FIELD, F.R.S.) Small Svo, Woodcuts, 3s 6d. aoe 





With Lilustrations by Gzorce pu Mavcrier and A HOPKINS 
‘HE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. fee » (lu iow.) | — 
we. “rr r 7 Small . 6. TheGreen Yule. 7. Inthe Balance. 8. Only a Dream. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DIC TIONARY (the SELv-Est ‘ cue th uy-ESTIMATION. , 
Parent Work). By JouN T. WuiTE, D.D. Oxon., and Josepu E, Rippie, M.A. THE YOUTH or Swit, 
Fifth and Cheaper E:lition, in 1 vol. 4to, 23s. ; 


The COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION. bis ‘isot 












Chaps. 35. The 


With an Iilustration.) 
38, ar, aud Spots 








ARY (Intermediate Size), abridged from the above, by Joun T. Wuirte, D.D. English Channel—Normandy. 36. The Hotel Beau S pe 
Oxon. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo, 15s. | near it. 37, ued), and the Quay in Frent. 33. The 
iiiasiaciahisacmiata | Ifouse in Town. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. i Londen: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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) SE. . , . ore . 5 P 
: DR. WM. SMITH s EDUCATIONALCOURS Forming a contiuuous Universal History, Sacred and Secular, from the Creation of 
h | the World to the P: t Tim Each Work coatains as much matter as is given 
‘ ne eel : HH , 
| in two ordinary octavo volumes. 
. oe 
success attending the ‘Princrpra Latina’ and the ‘INiriA Grasca,’ | 
a niu practical teachers _ ye found the easiest books for learning Latiu and 
ic f tl same metho oF *h ang ormar on . : 
e- Greek has led to the ¢ a al 9 Ivana i — ~ Ws ot re wor meen a The ser‘es ts’ Manuals, Ancient and Modern, issued by Mr. Murray, 
vious 2 { gipner le: . " as : 4. < reine oe Reren 
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LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Cape- 
town, and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited 
by his Son, the Roy. Cmanrtes Gray, M.A, Vicar of Helmsley, 
York. With Portrait and Map. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 


—— es 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First 
Book for Students. By J. P. Norers, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Church 
Inspector of Training Colleges, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Manchester; Author of “A Key to the Four Gospels,” 

eligious Instruction for Pupil- 
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and Editor of “Manuals of 
Teachers,” &e. Crown Svo. 
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The PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
JUDGMENTS DELIVERED in the COURT of ARCHES, 1867- 
1875. By the Right Hon. Sir Ronen Pirtitimors, D.C.L. 8vo, 12s. 
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The CHILD SAMUEL: a Series of Lessons 
from the Life of the Prophet Samuel. By Epwarp Meyrick 
Govutsury, D.D., Dean of Norwich, Small 8vo. [Jn the press. 














THIRTY-TWO YEARS of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, 1842-1875!: the Charges of Archdeacon SINCLAIR, 
Edited by Wretram Sixciatr, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester, 
Rector of Pulborough, late Vicar of St. George’s, Leeds. With an 
Historical Introduction by Ropert Cuartes Jenkins, M.A., Hon. 


Canon of Canterbury, Vicar of Lyminge. 8vo. [Lu the press. 


NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA : a Commentary, 
Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the 
Administration of the Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion, according 
to the Use of the Church of England. With an Appendix on the 
Office for the Communion of the Sick. By W. E. Scupamore, M.A., 
Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 32s. 


STONES of the TEMPLE; or, Lessons from 
the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By Water FIexp, M.A., 
F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: 
a Poem, in Twelve Books. By E. H. Bickerstern, M.A., Vicar of 
Christ Church, Hampstead. Tenth and Cheaper Edition. Small 
8vo, 3s 6d, 


Also a PRESENTATION EDITION, small 4to, with red rules, 10s 6d. 


NOTES on the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
The GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By the Rev. Artruur Carr, 
M.A., Assistant-Mastor at Wellington College, late Fellow of Orie! 
College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 63. 


The DEVOUT LIFE. By Saint Francis of 
SALEs, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. Form- 
ing a Volume of “The Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics.” Elegantly printed, with red borders, on superfine 
toned paper, small 8yo, 5s, 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY; being the LIFE of HIPPOLYTE FLAN- 
DRIN. By the Author of “Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &e. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 








The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a Coneisg 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England 
By the Roy. Jouxy Henry Brunt, MA., F.S.A., Editor of the 
“Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &e. Crown Svo, 10s 6d; in 
half-morocco, 16s; or in morocco limp, 17s 6d, : 


By the same Editor. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com. 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England, Sixth 
Edition, Revised. By Vartous Writers. Imperial 8y0, 363; or 
in half-morocco, 48s. 


[This Large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together 
with technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which are 
omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition. } 


“ Whether as, historically, showing how the Prayer-Book came to be what it is- 
or, ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act; op theo- 
logically, as exhibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on Which it is 
framed, the book amasses a world of information, carefully digested, and errs 
commonly, if at all, on the side of excess..—Guardian, 





* The most complete and compendious co nmentary on the Eaglish Prayer-Book 
ever yet published. Almost everything tuat has been w *u by all the best 
liturgical and historical authorities, ancient and modern (of which a formidable 
list is prefixed to the work), is quoted, or referred to, or co:presse.l into the notes 
illustrative of the several subjects."—Joha Bual!, 





“The book is a mine of information and research—able to give an answor 
almost on anything we wish to know about our preseut Prayer-Book, its anta- 
cedents and originals—and ought to be in the library of every intelligent Church- 
man. Nothing at all like it bas as yet beea scen.”—Cwired Review. 








DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Imperial 8yo, 36s.; or 
in half-morocco, £2 8s. 

“Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the ‘ Dictionary’ will prove a useful work 
of reference; andit may claim to give, in reasonable compass, a mass of informa- 
tion respecting many religious schools, knowledge of which could previously only 
be acquired from amid a host of literature. Tue articles are written with great 
fairness, aud in many cases display careful, scholarly work.” —Atheneun. 








“A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. All authorities are 
named, and an iavaluable index is supplied.”—Notes and Queries. 

“A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certaialy executed witha 
sufficient amount of ability and knowledye to entitle the book to rank very high in 
point of utility."—Guardian, 

* That this is a work of some learning and research is a fact which soon becomes 
obvious to the reader.”—Speclator. 

* After a} deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we possess. The quantity of information it presents in a coavenient and accas- 
sible form is enormous, and having once appeared, it becomes indispensable to 
the theological student."—Church Times. 





DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIs- 
TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Wrirers. Second Edition. 
Imperial Syo, 42s; or in half-morocco, £2 12s 6d, 


“We know no book of its size aud bulk which supplies the information here 
given at all; far less which supplies itin an arrangement so accessible, with a com- 
pleteness of information so thorough, aud with an ability in the treatment of pro- 
found subjects so great.” —Guardian. 

“A home to which the student will constantly recur, sure to find spacious 
chambers, substantial furniture, aud (which is most important) no stinted light."— 
Church Keview, 

“The writers who are at work on it are scholars and theologians, and earnest 
defenders of the Christian faith. They evidently hold fast the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and have the religious instraction of the rising ministry at 
heart. Moreover, their scheme is a noble one; it does credit, not only to their 
learning and zeal, but also to their tact aud discretion.”—London Quarterly Revie. 

“It will be found of admirable service to all students of theology, as advancing 
and maintaining the Church's views on all subjects thit fall within the range of 
fair argument and inquiry. It is not often that a work of so comprehensive and 
so profound a nature is marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and 
careful research, sound criticism, aud well-founded and weill-expressed belief. — 
Standard. 

“Within the sphere it has marked out for itself no eq 
reference exists in Envglish for the elucidation of theological pro 
Tin 8. 


tally useful book of 
-oblems,”"—Church 


“ Infinitely the best book of the kin] in the language; ani if not the best con- 
ceivable, it is perhaps the best we are ever likely ty see with'a its compass as 0 
size and scope. Accurate and succinct in statement, it may afely be trusted as & 
handbook as regards facts. The book is sure to make its owa way by sheer force 
of usefulness."—Lilerary Churchman. 
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